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Before Mr. Taft left 
Beverly, Massachu- 
setts, September 15, 
for his 13,000 mile “swing round the cir- 
cle,” he made public a letter to Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s pure food expert, in which he ex- 
onerates him from the charges made 
against him by the Attorney-General. 
The evidence does not show, says the 
President. 


“that Dr. Wiley was a party to the cor- 
respondence or the letters upon which the 
chief charge is founded, and that his action 
in the matter was only in accord with previ- 
ous precedents in the department which jus- 
tified him in doing what he did. 

“With respect to the other persons charged 
I find an overzeal in Dr. Kebler and Dr. 
Bigelow which prompted a_ disingenuous 
method of squaring Dr. Rusby’s desire for 
what he thought was adequate compensation 
with the contract which he and Dr. Wiley 
were willing to make with him, and that for 
this Dr. Kebler and Dr. Bigelow should be 
reprimanded by you. So far as Dr. Rusby is 
concerned with respect to this particular con- 
tract I do not find him at fault. For pur- 
poses of punishment or dismissal I cannot 
charge him with knowledge of the legal diffi- 
culties involved in his employment.” 


The President 
Clears Dr. Wiley 


Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson 
savs that the President 


“has considered the so-called Dr. Wiley case 
carefully, decided it wisely, and that his de- 


cision will give general satisfaction thruout’ 


the country.” 
The President says, in part: 

“T examined the record in this case a num- 
ber of weeks ago and I reached the conclu- 
sion which I have stated here; but meantime, 
a committee of the House of Representatives 
deemed it proper to institute an investigation 
into the Department of Agriculture and es- 
pecially into the Bureau of Chemistry and its 
relation to the department generally. 

“It seemed to me under these conditions 
that perhaps it was wiser for me to delay 
until the investigation was completed and the 
report of the committee made. The commit- 


tee has not made a report, altho I believe the 
evidence has been substantially closed, and 
will not do so until the next session of Con- 
gress. Further consideration satisfies me that 
there are very much broader questions in- 
volved in the investigation and the evidence 
there brought out than in the present charge, 
which is narrow and definite and can now be 
properly disposed of.” 

——tThe President’s birthday fell on the 
day of his starting West. The defeat of 
Mr. Taft, if he is renominated, is predict- 
ed ina statement issued by the La Follette 
headquarters in Washington. The elec- 
toral vote is hypothetically distributed, 
showing a Democratic majority of 125 
against Mr. Taft; New York, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Massachusetts, Maine, Indi- 
ana, Connecticut, Missouri, Colorado and 
other States being counted Democratic. 
——Addressing a friendly audience in the 
Auditorium at Erie, Pa., September 16, 
the President outlined a plan whereby he 
hopes to meet the Senate’s objections to 
the arbitration treaties with Great Britain 
and France. Mr. Taft suggests that the 
American members of the proposed Joint 
High Commission be confirmed by the 
Senate. He would even agree to dis- 
pensing with this commission if need be, 
leaving the decision as to whether a 
question was arbitrable or not to the de- 
cision of the board of arbitration. Still 
further, he would be willing to have this 
board pass upon the jurisdiction of the 
question. 
as 

The House of Gov- 
ernors, meeting at 

Spring Lake, N. J., 
voted, September 14, to send a commit- 
tee of three to appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States to check “the 
autocracy of inferior Federal courts.” 
The vote was 25 to 1, and Governors 
Judson Harmon (Democrat, Ohio), Her- 
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the Courts 
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bert S. Hadley (Democrat; Missouri), 
and Chester H. Aldrich (Republican; 
Nebraska) were named as the com- 
mittee, which will protest to the Supreme 
Court that Federal Judges have unwar- 
rantably forbidden States to regulate 
railroad rates within their boundaries. It 
will argue that Federal courts have 
unconstitutionally limited the powers of 
State legislatures. The decision to argue 
this case before the Supreme Court fol- 
lowed a discussion of Governor Hadley’s 
address on “The Right of the State to 
Fix Intrastate Traffic Rates.” He said 
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tion free from any supervision or regula- 
tion.” The pretext for the appeal will 
be the decision of Justice Sanborn, of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
enjoining the Railroad Commission of 
Minnesota from regulating intrastate 
rates on the ground that such regulation 
could not be enforced, would deprive the 
roads of proper remuneration, and would 
interfere with interstate commerce. The 
Governors take the broader ground that 
unless the Supreme Court by its final 
decisions protects State rights the States 
will soon become mere Federal prov- 
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THE HOUSE OF GOVERNORS, 1g11 


Front row (left to right)—Norris, Pay, Kitchen, Cruce, Neal, Harmon, Wilson, Tener, Pothier, Glasscock. 
Second row—Carey, Gilchrist, Plaisted, Aldrich, Wilson, Hadley, Crothers, Mann, Smith, Shafroth. Third 
row—Spry, McGovern, Foss, Burke, Hawley, Stubbs, Vessey. Back row—Adjt. Gen. Sadler, William George 
Jordan, Ex-Gov. Quimby of Vermont, and Ex-Gov. Fort of New Jersey. 


The fourth annual conference of Governors met’ at Spring Lake, N. J., September 12, and held four 
daily sessions devoted to the discussion of taxation employers’ liability,: interstate commerce, the 
initiative, referendum and recall, the federal courts and States’ Rights, etc. Twenty-eight Governors out of our 
forty-eight visited Sandy Hook, September 13, and saw a 12-inch gun plump lead into a target 12,000 yards 
away. The House of Governors has existed, extra-constitutionally, since 1908. Of the present membership, 
two; Judson Harmon of Ohio and Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey, are probable candidates for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President, in 1912.—This photograph is copyrighted by Paul Thomyson. 


problems, 








Supreme Court was perhaps the most 
important which that court had faced in 
recent years. “If the right of regula- 
tion of the rates of transportation in 
intrastate commerce shall be denied the 
several States,” he said, “then there will 
be enjoyed by the railroad companies the 
right to fix interstate rates of transporta- 


“The old question of State rights, the ques- 
tion of the right of a State to dissolve in so 
far as it is concerned the Federal compact, 
is of interest only from the standpoint of his- 
tory. That question was settled by the terri- 
ble arbitrament of civil war. But the new 
question of State rights or the question of 
State authority is a vital and important ques- 
tion of law and public policy for us as a peo- 
ple to decide, and which it is peculiarly our 
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duty as the representatives of the people to 
discuss and consider.” 
Before the Governors adjourned, to meet 
at Richmond, Va., December 3, 1912, 
Messrs. Harmon and Hadley issued a 
statement “in view of the apparent mis- 
understanding by some of the action of 
the conference.” The conference con- 
sidered it advisable, says this statement, 
“That a committee should be appointed to 
see that the State’s side of this controversy 
is properly prepared and presented to the 
Supreme Court. The committee expects to 
deal only with the legal side of this contro- 
versy and the action taken yesterday was one 
of only ordinary precaution.” 
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First reports seemed to 
show that Maine had 
voted to repeal the con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors within the 
State, but later figures made the result 
doubtful, with the final evidence in fa- 
vor of repeal by a very small majority of 
an unusually large vote-——Commission 
government was voted down at a special 
election held September 12 in the town 
of Orange, N. J. The majority against 
it was only eighty-eight votes but the re- 
sult was less close than the figures sug- 
gest, for the necessary 30 per cent. of 
last year’s vote was far from being cast 
in favor of the new plan.——Great inter- 
est is taken in the municipal campaign ‘in 
Philadelphia, where the powerful Repub- 
lican organization is split over candidates 
for Mayor. Senator Penrose still sup- 
ports George H. Earle, Jr., and exerts 
the influence of Federal office-holders as 
well as of many local politicians, includ- 
ing State Senator McNichol, in Earle’s 
favor. The Mayor, however, is using 
all his resources as a master of spoils to 
work for the nomination of the former 
Recorder of Deeds, William S. Vare, for- 
merly associated with Vare Brothers, 
municipal contractors. An uncommonly 
large number of citizens have registered, 
and the primary contest will be keen. A 
third Republican candidate, ex-Judge 
Dimner Beeber, has, thru his campaign 
committee, brought into court the ques- 
tion of Mr. Earle’s right to run for 
Mayor. Mr. Earle resides at Bryn 
Mawr, outside the city limits. The Dem- 
ocrats and independent Republicans 
(“Keystone party”) are likely to nomi- 
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nate Rudolph Blankenburg, a long-time 
champion of reform, and a Republican 
free-lance. D. Clarence Gibboney is an- 
other independent candidate for Mayor. 
While Senator Penrose is busy with 
the political situation in Philadelphia, 
Senator Oliver has a fight on his hands 
in Pittsburgh. His enemy is Mayor 
Magee. The city and county tickets are 
involved, and the Mayor of Pittsburgh 
heads an attack on the State “ripper”’ 
bill which has ousted 1,000 mayors, bur- 
gesses, city treasurers and minor munic- 
ipal officials thruout the State. On the 
evening of September 16 twelve hundred 
section foremen and laborers employed 
by the Lackawanna Railroad received an 
official order to strike, issued by A. B. 
Lowe, National President of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 
The tracks of the company are now pa- 
trolled by hundreds of special deputies. 
The strike !eaders have small hope of ar- 
bitration. Their demands of increased 
wages and improved conditions have been 
rejected by President Truesdale, of the 
railway company. ‘The strike order af- 
fects the entire system, from Hoboken, 
N. J., to Buffalo, N. Y. “Unless a 
settlement is made by the General Griev- 
ance Committee of the car workers’ 
union by Wednesday the car workers, 
boilermakers, machinists, blacksmiths, 
and possibly trainmen will be on strike 
thruout the entire Atlantic Coast Line 
system by Thursday night,” was the 
statement of J. E. Dunlop, president of 
the car workers, at a meeting held Sep- 
tember 16, after 362 car workers had 
walked out at Rocky Mountain, N. C. 
Car workers are on strike also at Charles- 
ton and Florence, S. C.; Waycross, Ga., 
and at other points. Twenty labor 
leaders and former employes of the Pitts- 
burgh, Butler, Harmony & Newcastle 
Electric Road have been indicted at But- 
ler, Pa., on the charge that they caused 
the dynamiting of trolley cars during a 
strike against the railroad company.—— 
A strike of 8,000 workers in the tailoring 
trade, at New York City, was declared 
last week, but the outlook for arbitration 
of their grievances is highly favorable. 
Nine deaths and fourteen serious in- 
juries resulted from an accident in an 
automobile race at the State Fair grounds 
at Syracuse, N. Y., September 16. 
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Canada votes for mem- 
bers of the Dominion 
Parliament, and thus 0. 
the reciprocity agreement, September 21. 
Tho the campaign has been keenly 
waged for some weeks now, official nomi- 
nations were made only September 14. 
Henri Bourassa, who has bitterly at- 
tacked reciprocity during the present 
campaign, has entered an action for 
$10,000 damages for libel against L. A. 
Rivet, Liberal candidate in Hochelaga. 
The suit is the result of alleged state- 
ments to the effect that Mr. Bourassa 
was subsidized to the extent of $200,000 
by the Conservatives and Orangemen of 
Ontario. The money was supposed to be 
devoted to the interests of Le Devoir, the 
official organ of the French Canadian 
Nationalists. “I have never had a fight 
so insidious and dishonest as this,” Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier recently told a meeting 
at Beauce Junction, P. Q. In part, at 
least, he was referring to the Conserva- 
tive party’s misrepresentation of the 
terms of the reciprocity agreement, and 
strenuous efforts to stir up a bitter anti- 
American sentiment. It was announced 
(September 16) that M. Leduc, Con- 
servative candidate in Quebec East, Sir 
Wilfrid’s constituency, had with!rawn 
from the contest. Later in the day this 
telegram was made public: 


The Canadian 
Elections 


Conservative Candidate Leduc opposed to 
Laurier makes solemn declaration that he was 
drugged last night. and while under the in- 
fluence was induced to sign resignation 
papers. He now repudiates resignation. Big 
scandal. Prominent men will be arrested 
Monday. Cuas SMITH, 
Secretary Quebec Conservative Association. 
Leduc later made a statement that a 
member of the Quebec Legislature and 
two other men paid him $5,000 to sign 
his withdrawal as a candidate. A promise 
of a Government job for Leduc was also 
made, it is asserted. Sir Wilfrid’s name 
has not been connected with the case, but 
the Opposition charges his supporters 
with adopting desperate tactics to re- 
move the rival candidate from the field. 
As we go to press it is impossible to esti- 
mate the gravity of the incident, or to 
arrive at its real significance. Both 
sides affected confidence as the elections 
drew near. Betting odds ,favored the 
Liberals and reciprocity, however. If 
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the Liberals win by a reduced majority, 
the Conservatives will demand another 
appeal to the electorate on that one issue. 
az 

At the next session of 
Congress the canal tolls 
will be fixt by legisla- 
tion. It is expected that much support 
will be given.to a movement in favor of 
free passage for American ships going 
from one coast of the United States to 
the other. Transcontinental railroads 
may oppose th‘s, and there may be an 
obstacle in existing treaties. The 
Tenth Infantry has been ordered to the 
Canal Zone, to serve as part of a perma- 
nent garrison. According to a new 
census, the population of the city of 
Panama is 35,368, and 7,008 of the in- 
habitants are white. Colon’s population 
is 17,746. All bids for the construc- 
tion of the Panama and David railroad 
have been rejected by the Government 
because they did not comply with the 
specifications. They came from Amer- 
ican syndicates, and two weeks have been 
allowed for the submission of new ones. 
——A new steamship company, capital- 
ized at $15,000,000, has been formed at 
Trenton, N. J., by Bernard N. Baker and 
four other former officers of the Atlantic 
Transport Line (now owned by the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Company) 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the Panama Canal and the 
mail-pay subsidy granted by the Post 
Office Department. This company will 
build fifteen fine steamships for service 
from New York and New Orleans to 
Cclon and from Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco to Panama. There will be continu- 
ous passenger service from New York to 
San Francisco, at about two-thirds of the 
present railroad charges, and freight 
from coast to coast will be carried at 
rates much lower than those of the trans- 
continental railroads. It is said that the 
reduction may amount to $10,000,000 a 
year on shipments of oranges and lemons 
from California. To insure the inde- 
pendence of the corporation, it is pro- 
vided that no one connected with a com- 
peting railroad or steamship company 
shall be made a director. Trade from 
coast to coast now amounts to about 
4,000,000 tons a year. 


Panama Canal 
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The Situation Che anniversary of 
ia Wieden Mexico’s independence 
was celebrated on the 


16th. Riots were expected, but in only 
two or three places was there any dis- 
order. In Monterey, however, there 
were riots and three men were killed 
when cavalry charged the mob. Prior to 
the 16th there had been several collisions 
between Maderists and Reyistas. * Presi- 
dent Francisco de la Barra has sought 
to preserve order by means of a joint 
commission in which each of the two 
candidates is represented by three per- 
sons. This commission strives to pre- 
vent campaign methods which excite 
the people. General Huerta is still 
pursuing Zepata, who has _ been 
joined by Juan Almazan, a boy gen- 
eral of twenty-one, who promises to 
raise an army of 10,000 in four States 
near the capital, where there are some 
who fear he can do this. The Reyis- 
tas are striving to induce Congress, 
which assembled on the 16th, to post- 
pone the election for six months or a 
year, asserting that a fair and peaceful 
election cannot now be held. Postpone- 
ment would help Reyes. His convention 
made no nom‘nation for the vice-pres'- 
dency, but petitioned Congress for post- 
ponement. Whereupon Madero sent a 
protest, saying that postponement would 
be regarded by the people as betrayal of 
their cause. Maderists say that if the 
election is deferred they will take up 
arms again. Reyes has the support of 
business interests, but is hated by the 
common people. Madero has won the 
Catholic party, which originally was for 
Reyes, but has lost something by the 
Gomez defection in the revolutionist 
ranks. In the Maderist convention, 
Dr. Francisco Gomez (beaten for the 
vice-presidential nomination by Suarez) 
was called a traitor. Defending himself, 
he has published telegrams and letters 
tending to show that in the Juarez peace 
negotiations he came to the rescue, an- 
swering appeals of Maderist generals, 
when Madero, outgeneraled by L*man- 
tour, was about to consent that Diaz 
should remain in office. But he does not 
say that Madero was financed by the 
Standard Oil Trust or any American 
syndicate. He denies that any support 
of this kind was given. 
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The epidemic of dis- 
orderly manifestations 
against the high cost of 
living now sweeping over Europe 
reached Vienna on Sunday, when some 
200,000 men and women assembled in 
various parts of the city to demand that 
the Government permit the importation 
of foreign meat and adopt other meas- 
ures to reduce the prices of the neces- 
sities of life. The largest body assem- 
bled before the Rathaus, and after listen- 
ing to the speeches, indulged in stone 
throwing and window breaking. Troops 
were called to the scene and were greet- 
ed with the cries, “Give us bread; not 
soldiers.” Three times the cavalry 
charged thru the streets, using their 
swords, and many _ persons were 
wounded and several killed. The So- 
cialist party, which in the recent anti- 
military demonstration at Berlin has 
shown remarkable ab’lity in the orderly 
handling of crowds, refused in Vienna to 
relieve the police of that responsibility. 
While the rioters were tearing down the 
palisades of the Rathaus Park, the So- 
cialist leader, David, tried to calm them, 
but they attacked and beat him so that he 
had to be carried to the hospital. The 
city has been put under martial law. 
—--The French Government is endeav- 
oring to put a stop to the food riots by 
the double method of punishing offen- 
ders and adopting remedial measures. 
Prompt action has been taken in the 
courts, and some of the men who at- 
tacked the soldiers have been condemned 
to several months’ imprisonment. Pre- 
mier Caillaux announces that the Gov- 
ernment will introduce a measure for the 
establishment of municipal butchers and 
bakershops and lodging houses, which, it 
is hoped, will tend to keep down the cost 
of food and rent. The mayors in many 
French towns have already established 
food stores or have issued a tariff of 
maximum prices. The president of the 
Municipal Council of Paris convened a 
meeting of the leading dealers in food 
products in order to discuss the best 
means for counteracting the rise in 
prices. The centers of the original dis- 
turbances are now comparatively qu’et. 
but the agitation is spreading to al! parts 
of France and attacks upon the markets 
by housewives and hoodlums are numer- 
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ous. The General Confederation of 
Labor, the head of the syndicalist move- 
ment, is endeavoring to foment revolu- 
tionary disturbances in Paris———In 
Belgium conditions are similar to France, 
and in Russia, where the cost of living 
has increased 50 per cent. in the last few 
years, serious distress and disorders are 
apprehended.—-—Strikes in Bilbzo, San- 
tander and other cities on the Bay of 
Biscay have developed into serious dis- 
turbances.——A railroad strike originat- 
ing in Dublin over the handling of boy- 
cotted freight has involved the whole of 
the Great Southern system and is likely 
to bring about a renewal of the trouble 
on thé English roads. 
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The Russian Premier was 
fatally shot by an as- 
sassin in the presence 
of the Czar at a gala performance of 
grand opera at Kiev on September 14. 
The imperial visit to Kiev was intended 
to demonstrate the re-establishment of 
internal peace and order and the most 
elaborate precautions had been taken to 
make it safe and successful. The Czar 
had in the afternoon witnessed the army 
manceuvers and later reviewed 4,000 boy 
scouts in the hippodrome. The enter- 
tainment in the evening was the patri- 
otic opera and ballet ‘Czar Soltan,” and 
during the intermission, near its close, a 
young man in evening dress moved 
quietly down the aisle to the seats next 
to the orchestra, where Premier Stolypin 
was seated with other members of the 
Cabinet, and shot him twice, the revolver 
being concealed in his program. One 
bullet entered the right breast of the 
Premier and the other he caught upon 
his right wrist. The Premier instantly 
stood erect, faced the royal box, and 
with his wounded arm made the sign of 
the cross toward the Czar. Then he 
took off his uniform coat unaided. Em- 
peror Nicholas rose to his feet on the 
sounds of the shots and. going to the 
front of the box. directed the orchestra 
to play the ‘mperial anthem, which was 
repeatedly sung by the performers 
kneeling upon the stage until the excite- 
ment of the audience had been quieted. 
The Premier was carried to the hospital, 
where, after an examination of his 
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wounds, he asked-to have a message 
sent to the Emperor, “Tell him I am 
ready to die for him.” The assassin, 
Pershkevish, is a Jew by birth, who has 
in recent years under the name of Demi- 
tri Bogrof been playing a double rdle, 
being in the servic: of both the secret 
police and the revolutionists. Admission 
to the opera was strictly limited to those 
who had received invitations or cards 
from the police. Bogrof secured en- 
trance by going to Colonel Kuliabko, 
chief of the Kiev secret police, with the 
story that an attempt would be made on 
the evening of the opera to assassinate 
Premier Stolypin and that the Central 
Revolutionary Committee had delegated 
a woman, Nina Alexandrovna, to per- 
form it. Colonel Kuliabko took him into 
the theater in person and gave him a 
seat where he could watch for the al- 
leged terrorist. He intended to approach 
the Czar, but not being able to enter the 
imperial box, he shot the Premier. Be- 
fore he could escape he was seized by 
the auditors and badly beaten before the 
police could take him in charge. The 
Premier died on Monday evening. Stoly- 
pin was appointed Premier in 1906 and 
has retained his position thru imperial 
favor in spite of opposition from both 
sides. The court clique disliked him be- 
cause he was a self-made man and _ has in- 
terfered with their corrupt and inef- 
ficient management of affairs. The 
revolutionary party hated him because he 
has completely crushed their movement 
and rigorously repressed disorders of all 
kinds. ‘The laws against the Jews have 
of late been enforced with the greatest 
severity and caused widespread distress. 
Many attempts have been made against 
his life, the most serious being that of 
August 25, 1906, when the front part 
of his house was destroyed by the ex- 
plos‘on of a bomb during a public re- 
ception. 
& 

The tone of public opin- 
ion has been distinctly 
optimistic during the 


The Morocco 
Question 


week, especially in Germany, altho no 
agreement has yet been reached and the 
public has not been informed as to the 
progress of the negotiations. The action 
of the French and English financiers in 
withdrawing many millions of dollars 
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from the German banks within a few 
weeks has doubtless been the most im- 
portant factor in checking the war spirit. 
Special significance attaches to the 
speech of Herr Bebel at the Social 
Democratic Congress in Jena, because it 
has been a serious question whether the 
loyalty of the Socialists could be relied 
upon in time of war. The French So- 
cialists have long been in favor of a gen- 
eral strike of all workingmen upon the 
signal of a declaration of war and plans 
have been openly discussed for stopping 
trains, breaking up railroads and cutting 
telegraph lines in order to prevent the 
mobilization of troops. But as Herr 
Bebel stated, the German party has 
never advocated a general strike in case 
of war. It would, he said, be an absurd- 
ity. The Social Democrats would do 
their best to prevent a war, but if it oc- 
curred they would do their utmost to 
bring it to an end as soon as possible and 
would then avail themselves of the politi- 
cal and economical crisis which must fol- 
low to abolish the ruling of class and the 
reign of capitalism. He did not think 
that a victory over France would be so 
easily gained as in 1870 and, at any rate, 
Morocco was not worth the bones of a 
single Prussian grenadier. A resolution 
was adopted by the Congress denounc- 
ing the war and demanding that the 
quest’on be laid before the Reichstag. 
The Italian Government is prepar- 
ing to assert its old claim over Tripoli. 
According to reports it has offered 
Turkey $12,000,000 for freedom to es- 
tab'ish an Italian protectorate over Tri- 
poli, and that in case of a refusal a mili- 
tary expedition of 25,000 troops, backed 
by the navy, would be sent to Africa. 
x 

Mount Etna is more 
Etna in Eruption active than it has been 

for many years, and 
the towns on its slope are threatened 
with disaster. The top of the volcano is 
enveloped in thick clouds of smoke, and 
earthquake tremors and explosions are in- 
cessant. The ashes thrown up into the air 
have covered the streets of Catania and 
have been carried by the wind as far as 
Malta and Africa. New cones, 65 to 
100 feet high, have formed about the 
craters. Lava rising from a hundred 
new vents is flowing rapidly down the 
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mountain side toward the north, filling 
the valleys and pouring over the crests 
of the foothills. The main stream, sev- 
eral hundred yards wide at the top, 
divides into five further down, and has 
reached the railroad encircling the base, 
between the stations of Linguaglossa and 
Randazzo. Houses, vineyards and for- 
ests have been swept away, and the in- 
habitants of the villages have fled from 
their homes, carrying with them their 
farm animals and as many of their 
household goods as_ possible. The 
damage done so far is estimated at 
$20,000,000. P 

The rising’ in the 
province of Sze- 
Chuan is assum- 
ing serious proportions and the capital 
Cheng-tu is closely besieged by the reb- 
els. The cause of the outbreak is the 
popular opposition to the foreign con- 
struction of railroads under the loan 
agreement accepted by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment last May. According to this, 
financiers of four Powers, Great Britain, 
Germany, France and the United States, 
are to furnish $50,000,000 and 1,200 
miles of railroad were to be constructed 
under foreign engineers. Our Govern- 
ment insisted upon participating and the 
westernmost section, extending into the 
province of Sze-chuan, was assigned to 
the Americans. But the Chinese have 
become awakened to the value of such 
franchises and to the dangers to nation- 
al independence involved in such loans, 
so there sprang up, especially in the 
south and west, a strong movement in 
favor of the development of the natural 
resources of the country under native 
control. At Cheng-tu a company had 
been formed and had undertaken the 
construction of a railroad from Ichang 
in the adjoining province of Hupei to the 
Sze-chuan border, which would conflict 
with the American project. The Viceroy 
arrested on September 7 the ringleaders 
of the movement, including the president 
and vice-president of the provincial as- 
sembly, and threatened them with decap- 
itation. This infuriated rather than pac- 
ified the people and a few days later 
the yamen or official residence of the 
Viceroy was attacked by a mob and the 
soldiers defending it killed forty of them. 


Insurrection in China 








The New Arbitration Treaty with 
Great Britain 


BY HON. RICHARD OLNEY 


[We have asked the distinguished ex-Secretary of State under President Cleveland to 
write us his views on the proposed arbitration treaty with England. The author before his 
appointment as Secretary of State served as a member of the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives and as Attorney-General of the United States.—Eprror.] 


laration of his conviction that 

there was no sufficient reason why 
an arbitration treaty between nations 
should not include all questions what- 
ever, coupled with the intimation that the 
United States and Great Britain should 
lead in making such a treaty, was hailed 
by a great wave of enthusiasm on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The indorsement 
of English statesmen was no less marked 
than that of the English people, who 
joined the American people in the belief 
that the President’s splendid initiative 
would be followed by practical results 
of commensurate value. There is no 
doubt that, upon the publication of the 
terms of the treaty as negotiated, there 
was a keen feeling of disappointment in 
both countries. It was seen to fall far 
short of the President’s proposition— 
how and for what reason was not and is 
not evident and has not been explained 
—and there were critics who ventured 
to question the President’s sincerity and 
to suggest that after all he had simply 
been playing politics. It was further 
seen that the new treaty approached the 
ideal of President Taft even less nearly 
than the unratified treaty of 1897. That 
treaty did send all disputed questions to 
arbitration, tho upon such as involved 
vital interests, territorial integrity, hon- 
or, etc., there could be no absolutely 
binding award except by at least five of 
the six judicial arbitrators. The treaty 
. of 1911, on the other hand, in effect re- 
serves those same classes of questions 
from compulsory arbitration and sub- 
jects them to it only if a commission of 
inquiry shall so decide. The first feel- 
ing of disappointment at the terms of 
the treaty of 1911 has now much abated, 
and both in England and America there 
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is a general desire that the treaty as ne- 
gotiated shall not fail of consummation. 
If not realizing all the expectations 
raised by President Taft’s utterances, it 
is believed to be at least a decided step 
toward the final goal. But the treaty 
as negotiated now encounters a serious 
obstacle in the necessity for its ratifica- 
tion by the American Senate. Its power 
over treaties has been so often used with 
deadly effect that it comes as a surprise 
that the terms of the treaty of 1911 had 
not been informally submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Senate in advance of the 
completed negotiations. Such seems to 
be the fact, however, with. the conse- 
quence that, as the matter stands today, 
the Senate is unwilling to ratify without 
a change which eliminates its most im- 
portant feature. The treaty provides for 
a “Joint High Commission of Inquiry” 
to investigate, at the request of either 
party, any arbitrable controversy in ad- 
vance of arbitration, and also to investi- 
gate any other, whether arbitrable or ad- 
mitted to be arbitrable or not. There is 
also to be submitted to this commission 
any disagreement of the parties as to 
whether a particular controversy is or is 
not arbitrable under the treaty. The 
composition of this commission is criti- 
cised by the Senate and certainly seems 
to be lamentably indeterminate. An in- 
itial provision that it shall consist of 
three nationals from each party is imme- 
diately -modified by the following: 

“Or the commission may be otherwise con- 
stituted in any particular case by the terms 
of reference. the membership of the commis- 


sion and the terms of reference to be deter- 
mined in each case by exchange of notes.” 


It is not wonderful, therefore, to find 


the Senate committee characterizing the 
commission as one that “may consist of 














ARBITRATION TREATY 
one or more persons, which may be com- 
posed wholly of foreigners or wholly of 
nationals.” What is legally possible un- 
der the terms employed may be fairly ob- 
jected to, however unlikely to happen in 
practice. But the most serious objection 
of the Senate to the treaty as negotiated 
remains to be stated. Under Article 1 
all differences between the parties (a) 
as to international affairs in which they 
are concerned; (b) by virtue of a claim 
of right made by one aga‘nst the other 
under treaty or otherwise; and (c) justi- 
ciable in their nature by reason of being 
susceptible of decision by the application 
of the principles of law or equity, are 
arbitrable. This phraseology is of the 
broadest, covers all justiciable controver- 
sies, and excludes all non-justiciable. In 
the non-justiciable class come of course 
the controversies which touch the honor, 
independence, vital interests and gov- 
ernmental policy of ether country. But, 
as the parties may not take the same view 
of the line between the two classes, and 
may disagree as to the side of the line 
on which a particular case falls, the 
treaty undertakes to settle the difference 
by the following provision : 

‘Tt is further agreed, however, that in cases 
in which the parties disagree as to whether 
or not a difference is subject to arbitration 
under Article 1 of this treaty, that question 
shall be submitted to the Joint High Commis- 
sion of Inquiry; and if all or all but one of 
the members of the commission agree and re- 
port that such difference is within the scope 
of Article 1, it shall be referred to arbitra- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of this 
treaty.” 

The Senate’s objection to this provision 
is that it amounts to a delegation of its 
share of the treaty-making power to a 
delegation which it ought not to make, 
and can not constitutionally make. That 
it can not delegate the power is too plain 
for debate, and the one question is— 
would this provision operate as an at- 
tempt at such delegation? Senator Root 
answers “No,” and with his customary 
acumen argues that the commission is 
not given power to say what shall be ar- 
bitrated, but merely “to find whether the 
particular case is one that the President 
and Senate have said shall be arbitrated.” 
The whole argument against the Senate’s 
contention is thus compressed into the 
fewest words and could not be put more 
lucidly and effectively. Yet, if carefully 
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examined, it can hardly be deemed satis- 
factorily to meet the Senate’s position. 
Its inherent infirmity is shown by the 
very case the Senator relies upon as 
parallel, namely, that of a Congress‘onal 
statute imposing a duty on some import- 
ed goods and not on others and leaving it 
to the customs officials to determine 
which goods are dutiable. But the mat- 
ters thus left to customs officials to settle 
are not matters of law, nor of mixed law 
and fact, but matters of fact and of de- 
tail only. The judgment and discretion 
concerned in settling them is practically 
negligible, and they are supposed to be 
as easily susceptible of determination by 
exact and well known standards as is the © 
existence of the goods. It seems impos- 
sible to treat such matters as being on 
the same plane with the subjects of a 
submission to the Joint High Commis- 
sion of Inquiry—subjects which are cer- 
tain to involve both international and 
municipal law, to turn upon considera- 
tions of national sentiment and national 
policy, and to call for the use of all the 
resources of the highest and most expert 
statesmanship. The same rules which 
are applicable to the ordinary private 
trustee govern the use of the treaty- 
mak‘ng power by the Senate, which in 
its collective capacity is trustee of the 
power for the entire country. The pri- 
vate trustee can perform purely minis- 
terial and administrative acts by deputy 
—he can not perform by deputy acts in- 
volving judgment and discretion because 
those acts involve his personal qualities 
and characteristics, which in the nature 
of things are non-transferable. On the 
iike grounds the American Senate’s pow- 
er to determine whether a controversy is 
arbitrable cannot be transferred to a 
commission because the latter body in its 
nature and composition necessarily dif- 
fers from the Senate, and the latter’s 
qualities and characteristics are not 
transferable. It is noteworthy that in 
the complete uncertainty as to the make- 
up of the commission and as to its pos- 
sible action in any given case Senator 
Root does find a real objection to the 
commiss:on, which he says may draw a 
line to suit itself instead of observing the 
treaty line. But, if that objection be well 
taken, is it not demonstrated that to such 
a commission the Senate ought not to 
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delegate any of its treaty-making power 
even if it has the right to do so? ‘Lhe 
Senator undertakes to dispose of the ob- 
jection by proposing, as a precautionary 
measure, that the treaty be signed with 
a rider excluding from arbitration ques- 
tions touching the traditional attitude of 
the United States concerning American 
questions or other purely governmental 
policy. But, with such a rider, would 
the treaty be worth ratifying ? 

The Senate might have been asked to 
consent to a treaty with Great Britain 
which would send to arbitration all ques- 
tions without exception. The Senate 
might have refused its consent, not for 
want of power, but upon grounds of pol- 
icy and expediency. It might have given 
its consent and, having done so, must in 
good faith have assented to any subse- 
quent agreement or proceeding requisite 
in a given case to make the treaty ef- 
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fective. What the present treaty in sub- 
stance does is to ask the Senate to con- 
sent that certain classes of controversies 
shall be arbitrable in any event and that 
certain other classes, even if denied to be 
arbitrable by the Unitéd States, shall 
nevertheless be arbitrated if a commis- 
sion so decides. It must be acknow,- 
edged that the position of the Senate that 
it ought not to give such consent and 
cannot constitutionally give it would 
seem to be correct. It is not shaken by 
the circumstance that every arbitral 
agreement made in a particular case un- 
der the treaty must be consented to by 
the Senate. Hav'ng once ratified the 
treaty, the Senate could not thereafter 
decently withhold its concurrence in any 
agreements and proceedings appropriate 
and necessary to the fair and full execu- 
tion of the treaty. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dominion Politics 


BY EDWARD PORRITT 


and the French Canadians in Do- 
minion politics is not a matter of 
this year or last. It is much older than 
Confederation in 1867; and altho union 
was inevitable from within thirty years 
after the American Revolution, it was 
the peculiar position held by (Quebec in 
the old days of the United Provinces 
that forced the issue and had much to do 
with bringing about Confederation. 
From 1792 until the Papineau rebellion 
of 1837, Quebec was a self-contained 
Province, with its own Governor-Gen- 
eral and its own legislature. It had no 
more to do with New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, the 
sritish North American Provinces to 
the eastward, or Ontario to the west- 
ward, than it had with New Hampshire 
or Massachusetts. In those days it was 
known as Lower Canada, and what is 
now the Province of Ontario as Upper 
Canada. 
To a large extent the United Empire 


| ‘HE great importance of Quebec 


Loyalists formed the first inflow of popu- 
lation into Upper Canada after the peace 
of 1783. Comparatively few Loyalists 
went into Lower Canada. There was 
little in the rural and land economy, or, 
outside the cities of Montreal and Que- 
bec, in the social and ecclesiastical condi- 
tions, to attract either the United Em- 
pire Loyalists or settlers from England, 
Scotland and Ireland to Lower Canada. 
The few British imm‘grants who did get 
into the St. Lawrence country and did 
not pass westward into Upper Canada, 
stayed either at Quebec or Montreal, and 
went into business, or into such profes- 
sions as could be exercised among the 
English-speaking population of these 
cities. For the rest, British immigration 
into Lower Canada—certainly such im- 
migration as settled upon the land—con- 
sisted either of soldiers, who were dis- 
banded at the end of the long war with 
France in 1817, or immigrants who came 
out under the auspices of a British colo- 
nization company, that about 1820 set- 
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tled what are known today in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec as the Eastern Town- 
ships. 

Outside of Montreal and Quebec and 
the Eastern Townships, Lower Canada, 
up to the time of Papineau’s rebellion, 
was essentially French. The old seign- 
iorial system of land tenure still sur- 
vived, and in every parish the Roman 
Catholic Church was dominant, and even 
more fully established in some respects 
than the Anglican 
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bon Tory than the Tories who had sup- 
ported Pitt and the other ‘Lory Premiers 
at Westminster from 1784 to 1829— 
were in easy control at Toronto, and 
were collecting all that could be drawn 
their way, with little regard to the people 
who were not of their clique, and, as 
time went on, inattentive to the behests 
of colonial secretaries in London. Loy- 
alty to the monarchical idea and to Brit- 
ish institutions was never more capital- 
ized than by the 





Church in modern 
times in England.. 
French Canadian 
bishops were mem- 
bers of the Legis- 
lative Council at 
Quebec, and were 
treated there with 
as much deference 
as bishops receive 
in the House of 
Lords; and in the 
parishes the curés 
of the Roman 
Catholic churches 
were supreme. But 
the English-speak- 
ing population of 
Montreal and Que- . 
bec. was dominant 
in the Legislative 
Council and in the 
Legislative Assem- 
bly at Quebec. 
English - speaking 
Canadians monop- 
olized about all the 








Tories in control 
of the Government 
of Upper Canada 
from about 1820 
to 1837. These 
Tories were the 
governing class of 
Upper Canada; 
and in meal or in 
malt they exacted 
a pretty heavy toll 
from the people 
whom they gov- 
erned. 

The Mackenzie 
rebellion in Upper 
Canada came at 
the same time as 
the Papineau _ re- 
bellion in Lower 
Canada; and if 
ever rebellion can 
be justified, justi- 
fication is possible 
for the rebellions 
led by Papineau 
and William Lyon 
Mackenzie. Theirs 








offices under the 
Government that 
It was worth a The Premier is the first French 
man’s while to 


hold; many of the 
laws were in the interest of the English- 
speaking merchant and _ professional 
classes; and the idea of these people 
from Great Britain was that the French 
were a conquered people. 

It was these conditions, coupled with 
the amazingly wooden management of 
all the British North American Prov- 
inces at this time from Downing Street, 
London, that brought about the rebellion 
of 1837. In Upper Canada at this time 
a comparatively small group of United 
Empire Loyalists—infinitely more Bour- 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER TO-DAY 


the highest office in the gift of Canada. ‘ 
in his seventieth year, but an active campaigner 


was the lot of 
rebels who do not 
quite succeed in 
effecting a revolu- 
tion. Both Mackenzie and Papineau 
were for ten years refugees in the 
United States; but today there are 
monuments in Canada to’ them both— 
monuments the cost of which came out 
of Government treasuries; and the new 
and better era in British colonial history 
—the era to which belong the great 
dominions of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa—took its in- 
ception immediately and directly out of 
the rebellions in Upper and Lower 
Canada in 1837. 


Canadian to attain 
He is now 
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It was not possible in the settlement 
that followed these rebellions—the set- 
tlement in which the Earl of Durham 
and Lord John Russell earned their, high 
place in british colonial history of the 
nineteenth century—to effect a union of 
all the Provinces. The obstacles were 
too great in 1840 to admit of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick coming into a confederation 
with Upper and Lower Canada, as they 
did in 1867. Moreover, conditions did 
not seem to the statesmen and the Par- 
liament at Westminster favorable to 
Quebec and Ontario continuing as sepa- 
rate and self-contained Provinces. There 
were difficulties, arising chiefly out of 
the fact that the St. Lawrence was the 
gateway from the Atlantic Ocean to both 
Upper and Lower Canada. At one time 
it was suggested that a third Province 
miglit be created, consisting of the Island 
of Montreal. Here, however, there were 
difficulties that seemed insurmountable; 
and so, by the British Act of 1840, the 
United Provinces were organized under 
one government, with a legislature that 
should hold its sessions alternately in 
what now became the Provinces of Que- 
bec and Ontario. 

The team from the first was glaringly 
ill matched. It never ran well together. 
There were no grounds in 1840 for ex- 
pecting that the team would ever be 
serviceable, for, except for the English- 
speaking Canadians of Montreal and 
Quebec and the Eastern Townships, all 
that French Canada had in common with 
Ontario was that it was on the North 
American continent, that it was under 
the British flag, and had been governed 
by means of representative institutions 
closely patterned after the Westminster 
model. 

The population of Quebec in 1840 was 
much larger than that of Ontario. But 
one of the conditions of union that On- 
tario had insisted upon was that both 
Provinces should have the same number 
of representatives in the legislature. 
Later, with the immigration from Eng- 
land and Scotland of the middle years 
of the nineteenth century, the population 
of Ontario became larger than that of 
Quebec ; and for years before confedera- 
tion the cry at elections in Ontario was 
representation by population. This cry, 
of course, made no appeal to the elec- 
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torate of Quebec. Quebec was satisfied 
with this part of the settlement of 1840, 
and at no time between 1841 and 1867 
were elections in Ontario and Quebec 
fought on the same issues. french 
Canada was tenacious of the great privi- 
leges of its Church under the Constitu- 
tion, and also of the privileges which it 
had drawn to-itself from the beginning 
of the United Parliament as regards use 
of the French language in both cham- 
bers and in all official documents, and its 
share of all political offices and patron- 
age—for next to the Irishman, no man 
prizes a government appointment more 
than a French Canadian. 

A Government, in order to obtain a 
majority in those days, had to secure the 
support of both English and French 
speaking members. Much intrigue char- 
acterized the formation of governments ; 
and almost from the beginning to the 
end of the union in 1867, a Government 
at Quebec or Montreal, or-at Toronto or 
Kingston, was not known, as govern- 
ments are today, by the name of its 
Premier, but by the names of the leaders 
of the English and the French members 
who joined forces to form an administra- 
tion. These were the days of govern- 
ments with hyphenated names—the 
Brown-Dorion and the Macdonald-Sicotte 
administrations, for instance. They were 
the days of double shuffles and discred- 
itable intrigues, which have unfortu- 


~nately left permanent marks on the polit- 


ical civilization of Ontario and Quebec— 
as, for example, in the separate school 
system of Ontario; and it was because, 
toward the end of the period of 1841 to 
1867, these deals and shuffles were be- 
coming intolerable, because as a result 
of them administrations were in power 
today and out tomorrow, and the insta- 
bility of governments was becoming un- 
endurable, and the union of 1841 seri- 
ously threatened, that the larger union 
of 1867 was brought about. 

The hyphenated governments of 184I- 
1867 came to an end at confederation. 
There have been only six Premiers at 
Ottawa in the last forty-four years— 
Macdonald, Mackenzie, Thompson, Tup- 
per and Laurier ; and Laurier is the only 
French Canadian who has been at the 
head of the Dominion Government. But 
the French Canadians lost little at con- 
federation, for most governments, since 
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1867, whether Conservative or Liberal, 
have been dependent on Quebec, which 
has 65 members in the House of Com- 
mons as compared with 86 from Ontario 
and 69 from the remaining Provinces. 

Coalitions of English and French 
speaking members to support adminis- 
trations to be known by the names of the 
leaders of the two groups disappeared 
with the incoming at the union of the 
Provinces to the east and west. But 
much the old arrangement has been con- 
tinued as regards portfolios in the Cab- 
inet and offices in the civil service. At 
least two portfolios always go to the 
Quebec supporters of the Government. 
One of these is invariably that of Min- 
ister of Marine and Fisheries—now also 
responsible for the Dominion Navy—the 
department which expends most of its 
large appropriations at Montreal, Three 
Rivers, Sorel and Quebec, and other 
centers of its activities on the St. Law- 
rence. The other portfolio that goes to 
a French Canadian is usually that of 
Minister of Public Works or of Minister 
of Railways. These are both great 
spending departments, with much pa- 
tronage at the disposal of the Minister. 

In the House of Commons the rufe is 
that the Speakership must go in one 
Parliament to a French- and in the next 
to an English-speaking Canadian; and 
when an English-speaking member is in 
the chair, the chairman of committees or 
Deputy Speaker must be a French Cana- 
dian. The same rule applies to the clerk 
and the deputy clerk of the House; and 
in the Senate to the Speaker, and to the 
clerks at the table. In the library of 
Parliament there must be both an 
English-speaking and a French Cana- 
dian librarian, of equal rank and 
equal pay; and a similar division of the 
assistant librarian positions. The appro- 
priation for the purchase of books also 
must be divided between books in the 
English and the French language. In 
the civil service, when a clerk is desirous 
of promotion into the next grade, he 
must, if he wants his promotion expe- 
dited, find a French Canadian of the 
same grade, and then both move forward 
to higher dignity and higher pay. 

Most of the French Canadian mem- 
bers can speak English: but they value 
highly the privilege of addressing the 
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House in French, and often avail them- 
selves of it to ensure that it shall be kept 
actively alive. lf a question is asked of 
a member of the Cabinet in his place in 
the House of Commons in French, cour- 
tesy demands that the reply shall be in 
French. All the orders of the day, all 
reports of state departments that are 
submitted to Parliament, are printed in 
English and in French, no matter how 
voluminous or how costly. All bills also 
are printed in both languages, and should 
a bill fail to be so printed, the likelihood 
is that a French Canadian would avail 
himself of his privilege of delaying 
progress on the bill until it has been so 
printed. The Hansard, which corre- 
sponds to the Congressional Record, is 
published daily in both languages, and 
all the notices on the doors of offices in 
the Parliament Building are similarly in 
English and in French. 

French Canadian politics are usually 
the politics of Quebec. The larger issues 
of Dominion politics—except at times 
like the present, when reciprocity is so 
much to the front—arouse little interest 
in the French Province. The privileges 
of the Church, the power it exercises 
over the marriage laws and over the 
public schools, with the usual struggle 
for offices and patronage, in the main 
constitute the politics of Quebec. Par- 
ties are nominally Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, following the dividing line in the 
eight English Provinces. Conservatism 
is the essence of the politics of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Quebec. 
Liberalism is merely a name with most 
French Canadians; for Liberalism, as it 
is understood in England, can find no 
hold in a Province where the Church is 
so dominant and where all the politicians 
must be in harmony with the Church or 
risk its antagonism. 

Laurier is the greatest of French 
Canadians who have been in Dominion 
politics ; and it is Laurierism, as distinct 
from Liberalism, along with his extreme 
care for the Church during the last fif- 
teen years, that gives the Premier his 
power in the Province of Quebec. Of 
recent years Laurier has been assailed by 
Henri Bourassa, who is a grandson of 
Papineau. Until 1899 Bourassa, who 
is quite as much an orator as Laurier— 
an orator and journalist and publicist 
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of the type much admired by French 
Canadians—was one of Laurier’s most 
enthusiastic supporters in the House of 
Commons. He broke away from Laurier 
when the Government sent the Canadian 
contingents to help the British in the 
Boer war, and since then Bourassa has 
been endeavoring to build up a French 
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Canadian Nationalist group. His last 
attack on Laurier is over the new Cana- 
dian navy, but there is little in Bou- 
rassa’s program that appeals even to the 
French Canadians, and nothing that 
makes any appeal to Canadians in the 
other Provinces. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


The Personal Equation in Germany: 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


{The present uncertain situation in Getmany makes this article of especial value. Mr 


Bigelow is well qualified to write of German character and thought. 


He is the author of “The 


History of the German Struggle for Liberty’ and numerous other authoritative works.— 


Eprtor. ] 


HERE are three Germanies that I 
sf have in mind when approaching 
so complicated a subject as 
national character. First the outer Ger- 
many that we all can see on a first and 
flying visit—a Germany of beer mugs 
and broad-belted burghers; of swagger- 
ing officers and commercial travelers 
with ferocious mustachios, modeled on 
those of the pdramount war lord; a Ger- 
many of innumerable uniforms and 
sausage and forbidding sign boards. 
These are the object of our first note— 
no traveler has failed to draw a gentle 
caricature after a first day on German 
soil—sometimes the caricature has come 
into print—more often let us hope it has 
been supprest. 

For two years I was member of a 
German family near Berlin, as a 
youngster preparing myself for the uni- 
versity ; four years I kept house as bach- 
elor in Munich working in a field of 
German history; two other years I lived 
in German Austria—and, indeed, scarce- 
ly a year of my life but has brought me 
to Germany into intimate social relation 
with Germans—sometimes the scholar, 
sometimes the politician, sometimes the 
peasant in the mountains or along the 
courses of canoeing streams; some- 
times the soldier in the field of maneu- 
ver. 

Let us pass from this external Ger- 
mony to Home Germany—which will 


lead me to speak of Germany behind the 
veil, or might I call it Esoteric Germany, 
the Germany into which penetrate only 
the initiated. Germany of the Home is 
open to all such as show earnest desire 
to profit by German educational insti- 
tutions, and this is best done when very 
young. It is in a German home that the 
pupil or guest little by little sees the de- 
tails of the great machine which we call 
the life of a.people. The German in 
general does not entertain in the English 
sense. You may invite your German 
friends to dinner, then wonder why you 
are never asked in return! Is it that the 
German dislikes you? Obviously. not, 
or-he would not accept your invitation. 
Is it that the German is not a sociable 
man? Quite the contrary. The Ger- 
man spends his leisure largely in social 
distraction—either the theater or with 
friends in conversation. 

But the tradition of German society is 
one of poverty linked with loftiness of 
political, military or academic responsi- 
bility. Your German professor, or ge- 
heimrath or general in the army is the 
social peer of any in the realm, but this 
social aristocracy does not carry with it 
estates enabling him to compete with 
merchants, manufacturers and foreign 
diplomats and visitors who are usually 
credited with fabulous fortunes. Thus 
the stranger who marvels at the multi- 
tudes crowding the beer gardens of the 
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fatherland inust learn that most of the 
tables he sees are occupied by husbands, 
wives and children who here arrange to 
meet their friends and kindred. He will 
learn that many of the tables are in the 
nature of club tables reserved for mem- 
bers of particular social grovps—maybe 
a segment of some scientific body ; may- 
be a student fraternity; maybe a regi- 
ment. To the German this beer garden 
represents a social factor of the first im- 
portance. The eye of the stranger sees 
the mass, but a nearer ken tells us that 
there is a vast social distinction between 
sitting at this table or that table—belong- 
ing to this group or that group. 

When, therefore, a German invites 
you to join his table at a beer garden— 
where he presents you formally to his 
family or his friends, be not surprised 
that he permits you to pay for your drink 
and food, but rejoice that he is treating 
you to his best according to his lights. 

The curse of our intercourse is the 
habit of “treating” as it is called—which 
means that whoever asks another to sit 
down with him for a chat must be bur- 
dened with paying for all that his guest 
chooses to drink or eat. The German 
knows nothing of this ridiculous custom 
and is consequently vastly more sociable. 
German poverty has been a notable fac- 
tor in making of Germany as she appears 
to-day—it is an honorable poverty—the 
poverty which followed in the wake of 
twenty years of Napoleonic plundering 
(1792-1814). He who reads the history 
of those years with care will have in his 
hands a key to much that to-day puzzle 
the traveler. 

German poverty has, to a large extent, 
made the institution of universal military 
service possible to-day and even popu- 
lar. Napoleon left little in Prussia save 
hatred for. his methods of ‘rule. He 
stirred up in all classes a public senti- 
ment which made possible the law that 
compels every man, rich or poor,-peasant 
or noble, to serve in the army. 

This institution now firmly rooted and 
wisely fostered by the crown. has been 
triumphantly vindicated at the bar of 
public opinion by marvelous successes in 
the war of 1870 against France. and to- 
day by Germany’s forward position in 
commerce. The training which a rough 
peasant lad receives hetween the time 
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when he doffs his civilian dress and the 
time when he graduates as a trim, wide 
awake, cleanly, and quasi educated citi- 
zen, is a training of more than military 
importance. 

There is not an idle moment in the life 
of the German sold’er nor an. exercise 
that does not directly conduce to make 
him more supple, more practical and 
above all more alert intellectually. It has 
been my good fortune to be permitted to 
follow the mil'tary maneuvers of the 
German Army in every corps district of 
the Empire under the most favorable 
conditions—nor have I neglected those of 
other countries. From what I have ob- 
served it would seem to me that the cash 
value of the average country lad or 
laborer is enhanced 30 per cent. by an 
intelligent military service on the Ger- 
man plan. This service might be short- 
ened in favor of lads who were already 
good rifle shots, or horsemen or profes- 
sional experts in branches where military 
service might injure them—say violinists 
or engravers. But long or short there 
is room for believing that England (and 
still more America) would be much im- 
proved socially and industrially by adopt- 
ing a rule that all citizens should for 
some period, if only-a few weeks, be 
compelled to serve in the ranks. In 
this opinion I speak merely as a taxpay- 
ing and peace-loving citizen. Were I 
speaking as a professional soldier, I 
might discourage universal service. No 
doubt in case of invasion it is fair that 
every man, even every woman and child, 
should fight for fireside and family. The 
German system js based on the assump- 
tion that the Fatherland must be pro- 
tected from invasion and that in such a 
war no sacrifice is too great. 

But when it becomes a question of 
sending an expedition to strange cli- 
mates, to shoot at strange people, in a 
country where there are no maps, and 
worse than that, no beer gardens !—then 
the question of universal service assumes 
another complexion. The triumphs of 
mil‘tary Germany outside of her own or 
adiacent territory are not conspicuous 
enough to justify us in advocating this 
system unreservedly for either England 
or the United States. The character of 
the German is domestic. He loves his 
good: bed—his congenial surroundings, 
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and when you send him away, he sings 
of home and loses courage. Your 
Tommy Atkins and your American 
“Regular” would rather move than not— 
he would rather shoot down Filipinos or 
Red Indians, Zulus or Dayaks, than 
hang about Woolwich or West Point. 
The “Regular” worries not over the des- 
tination of the transport—so long as 
there be ahead of him opportunities for 
fighting. Our regular or mercenary 
armies must remain the nucleus of our 
fighting forces and much of their re- 
markable strength lies in the fact that 
those who join would rather fight than 
eat. 

One coward in the ranks can do more 
harm than two brave men can repair, 
and your average shopkeeper lad has no 
stomach for fight. When a youth in 
Germany, I was much struck by the 
peaceable quality of German boys as 
compared with those of Scotch, Irish 
and English pedigree, in whom fighting 
and sport gain in interest in proportion 
as they are dangerous. It is a safe to say 
that there are more black eyes, bloody 
noses and broken collar bones among our 
regiments in a week than in the whole 
German army in a year. The German is 
individually peaceful—and the universal 
service keeps him still more so. The 
German talks ferociously, and sings fe- 
rociously and makes ferocious drawings 
in his‘ comic papers, but this ferocity is 
but a reminder that the German to-day 
is still tinged with barbarism. But the 
German is a healthy barbarian—a culti- 
vated barbarian. The Prussian is the 
one I have now particularly in mind, 
whose ideals to-day appear to be largely 
associated with mere physical force or 
material progress. . He is still a barbarian 
in the eyes of the Austrian, even the Ba- 
varian. The Frenchman dreads his nu- 
merical superiority hut smiles at him in 
the field of art or invention. Berlin 
struggles to be a German Paris—but ex- 
cept in mere number of uniformed sol- 


diers and statues, she has far from 
reached the art level of Bavarian 
Munich. 


Germany reeards the officer as the cul- 
mination of all secial endeavor. The 
War Lord is to them, if not the first 
eentleman of the land—at least the first 
soldier. You may have in your house 
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the most distinguished scientist, poet, 
artist, priest or discoverer—yet socially 
you would have to rank him as inferior 
to the youngest soldier on the floor. The 
German lad cannot conceive of a gentle- 
man, without a uniform—or of God Al- 
mighty without a helmet and saber. The 
British soldier obeys his officer because 
the officer is a gentleman. The German 
officer must wear his uniform if he 
wishes to be treated as a social superior 
—he cannot understand how a British 
officer can command respect with or 
without uniform. 

The third part of this little sketch 
brings me to the most difficult feature 
with which to deal—the esoteric or secret 
and initiated high priesthood—the Causa 
Causans in public affairs. 

How explain the frenzied newspaper 
war upon England made by a land in 
which Shakespeare is acted more fre- 
quently than even Goethe or Schiller! 
How explain the persistent frightening 
of France by increased army budgets. 

The world stands aghast at Germany 
straining her resources and incurring an- 
nual deficits in order to make a monster 
navy on top of a monumental army! 
Her leading soldiers, sailors, officials. 
scholars appear to regard it a part of 
patriotism to preach war against Eng- 
land. These fulminators of warlike 
menace are well received at court by an 
Emperor who personally preaches peace 
and who for now nearly a quarter of a 
century has maintained it. Meanwhile 
the indifferent tourist or student mingles 
freely with Germans and likes them in- 
dividually—as Germans receive cordially 
individual English and Americans whilst 
hating their nations as nations. 

The German character of to-day is a 
product of financial pressure and second- 
ly of a marvelous docility on.the part of 
the peasantry of north Germany whose 
blood is largely Slav. 

The German nat‘on since 1870 has 
grown to regard the government as the 
embodiment of human wisdom and hu- 
man force—and no one who studies 
closely the marvelous manner in which 
Germany has solved many of the vexed 
problems of modern life can fail to ap- 
preciate her claim to confidence. Ger- 
many is a whole generation ahead of 
America in the treatment of problems 
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now vexing municipalities—the matter 
of good roads, cleaning of streams, na- 
tionalization ot railways, state insurance, 
municipal ownership of public utilities— 
and many other semi-socialistic schemes. 

The Government in Germany has at 
last won the confidence of the people 
and no wonder, for in Germany the state 
has courageously grappled with one 
thorny problem after the other, not in 
the spirit of the mere politic.an or parti- 
zan, but with scientific thoroness and 
energy. 

As an instance, Germany has built a 
monumental ship canal from the North 
Sea to the Baltic, eighty miles and 
against great engineering obstacles. 
This was accomplished without adver- 
tisement or scandal, finished at the ap- 
pointed day and opened without a penny 
unaccounted for. 

The German associates government 
with honesty and efficiency and this con- 
fidence is rarely abused, so far as my 
knowledge goes. This reputation for 
efficiency and honesty has been built up 
by the initiated or esoteric German hie- 
rarchy, using that expression to repre- 
sent the sacred and trusted body of lead- 
ers who move Germany to-day as did 
in ancient Egypt the initiated priesthood 
of Osiris and Isis or as India once 
swayed to the magic wand of the Brah- 
min. But the docility and faith of the 
German sometimes leads his sacred 
chiefs into error. For instance in 1896, 
this inner priesthood thought the time 
ripe for attempting something in South 
Africa and a telegram was sent to Paul 
Kruger which the uninitiated interpreted 
as meaning support to the Boer. 

The blow was well aimed, but still bet- 
ter parried; and Germany at large 
rubbed its eyes to know what it was all 
about. 

The Imperial priesthood had stirred 
German blood against England and at 
the last moment had avoided the conflict, 
and loyal Germany was puzzled. 

Two years later Esoteric Forces in 
Germany made an analogous move in the 
Philippines whilst America was at war 
with Spain. The common people of 
Germany knew nothing of this but the 
Imperial official and in‘tiated priesthood 
thought the time ripe to exert physical 
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pressure upon the United States at a 
moment when the American admiral, 
Dewey, was much embarrassed for want 
ot coal and a supporting army at Ma- 
nila. 

At this juncture Admiral Chichester, 
of the British navy, drew his ship be- 
tween that of Admiral Dewey and that 
of Admiral Diedrichs—the German bluff 
was “called’’ and the Imperial German 
priesthood had to publicly explain the 
whole affair as a mistake—a mistake 
similar to the one which caused a tele- 
gram to President Kruger. 

Two years after this, when England 
was at war with the Boers, the Esoteric 
Imperial priesthood sent down to South 
Africa an officer in German uniform who 
assured Boer leaders that Germany was 
friendly to them, and if only they would 
give some sign of winning victories there 
would be alliance between Kaiser and 
Kruger. 

Esoteric Germany desires now to re- 
pudiate this. I have it from a Boer gen- 
eral whom I know to be honest, and | 


‘have from him the assurance that the 


war was prolonged at least one year by 
this message from Esoteric Germany. 

During that war, the credulous people 
of Germany were by this Esoteric priest- 
hood persistently encouraged to hatred 
against England. Clubs were organized 
in every city for the purpose of encour- 
aging England’s enemy; every Boer was 
feasted as a martyr or hero, and every 
English-speaking traveler regretted that 
he had not chosen some other field for 
recreation. 3ut England once more 
called Esoteric Germany to account and 
her high priest once more had to confess 
his blunder—had even to refuse a public 
audience to Boer embassies! 

Esoteric Germany still rules and forms 
what the outsiders see of German char- 
acter. Esoteric Germany dominates the 
vast military machine of the country and 
has in her service the educational , forces 
as well—the school teachers, the Uni- 
versity professors, the vast body of offi- 
cials who are loyal, plastic, scientifically 
trained. The high priest of this splendid 
hierarchy is the Emperor in Berlin, but 
he is no more a free agent than the Pope 
in Rome or any other chief of a great 
sacred order. . He represents an esoteric 
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college, each member of which is select- 
ed atter an initiation severe and com- 
plete. 

The power of ancient Egypt resided 
in her temples. That was a time when 
high priesthood meant power, majesty 
and dominion in every direction—the 
priest was the man ot science no less 
than war—of statecraft no less than let- 
ters and art. 

We of to-day think we are governed 
by the people—we are no more so than 
kgypt under the Pharaohs or New York 
under a Boss Croker or Boss Tweed. 
Germany has a free press, a free parlia- 
ment and a constitution full of fine pop- 
ular promises—so has pretty nearly 
every country in the postal union. 

Yet at a given moment the whole com- 
plexion of the franchise can, in Ger- 
many, be modified by esoteric forces of 
which the voters have no ken; and the 
mighty Empire may be pushed into a 
war; a million men may march into 
‘bloody trenches without knowing of a 
single grievance to redress. 

Esoteric Imperial Germany has three 
times in the past few years halted on 
the brink of war. Why did Esoteric 
Germany each time halt? 

The High Priest of the inner temple 
knew well that he had all the necessary 
guns and ammunition—all the horses, 
transport wagons and pontoons—forage, 
blankets, boots and harness. What then 
caused this Imperial High Priesthood, 
this great Esoteric force, to stay the 
hand of the war herald? 

The reason lies deep in German char- 
acter! The Great Initiated Priesthood 
of Germany knows the character of the 
German peasant and artisan who mas- 
querades as a bold guardsman. 

That German recruit is none the less 
gentle for all his ferocious dress and 
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drill. In time of peace he obeys cheer- 
tully the political priesthood whose wis- 
dom he recognizes. .He will carry a 
knapsack and gun for weeks and months 
and years in blistering sun or furious 
norther, and never murmur. so long as 
it be near to his home and in the holy 
cause of defending his home. 

But ask that man to leave his soft bed 
and his sweetheart, his Munich beer and 
his music for the mere pleasure of fight- 
ing an enemy beyond the seas! That is 
a different matter. Esoteric Germany 
has made strange blunders of late in re- 
lation to fore:gn countries where much 
tactfulness is required no less than aca- 
demic knowledge. 

In regard to the character of her own 
people, however, the initiated priesthood 
is well informed. This Priesthood 
knows that the individual German, so 
far from hating the individual English- 
man, looks to him as the man who gives 
him employment—who opens his ports 
and his homes to the emigrant German ; 
who gives him equal justice wherever 
the British flag is unfurled. Esoteric 
Germany knows that her people emigrate 
cheerily to English-speaking lands and 
that they show little eagerness to enrich 
the territory branded by their Imperial 
Eagle. 

Imperial—official and Esoteric Ger- 
many—is sore and restless, disappointed, 
jealous and eager for an opportunity to 
gratify national ambition. Her chief ob- 
stacle is the character of the German 
people. Esoteric Germany has trained 


_a whole people to honesty, and thrift and 


cleanliness—to home virtues and love of 
family. Can she lead such a people into 
a career of military adventure—of pre- 
datory warfare? We venture to think 
not. 


New Yor« Crry. 














Psyche 


BY ERNST HAECKEL 


{Ernst Haeckel, the celebrated German biologist and most distinguished exponent of 
Monistic philosophy in Germany, was born February 16, 1834, at Potsdam. He _ studied 
medicine and science at Wirzburg, Berlin and Vienna, and in the year 1857 was graduated 
at Berlin as M.D. and M.Ch. At the instance of Gegenbauer in 1861 he was chosen Ex- 
traordinary Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Director of the Zoological Institute in the 
same university. In 1865 he was appointed to- a chair of Zoology, which was especially 
established for his benefit. This last position he continued to retain in spite of repeated 
invitations to migrate to more important centers such as Strassburg or Vienna, and at 
Jena he has spent his life, with the exception of the time devoted to traveling in various 
parts of the world, whence in every case he brought back with him a rich zoological har- 
vest. About a year or so ago Professor Haeckel, owing to his advanced age and ill health, 
resigned his chair at the Jena University in order to pass his remaining days in the retire- 
ment of his home surrounded ty the results of an extraordinarily fruitful scientific life. 
A study of Haeckel’s philosophy by Dr. Edwin E. Slosson will be published in THe InpeE- 
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SYCHE! Soul! What an immeas- 
p urable wealth of significant ideas 
are comprised in this one word! 
Few other concepts are so profound and 
full of meaning, and at the same time so 
diversified and complex, as the idea of 
the soul. The science of the soul-life, 
or psychology, is not only one of the 
most interesting and attractive of all 
fields of investigation, but is one of the 
most difficult and obscure as well. And 
notwithstanding the fact that in many 
thousands of books and treatises the sub- 
ject has been explored in every direct’on, 
there is as-sharp a contrast in the differ- 
ent views regarding the soul today as 
there was two thousand years ago. 

If we set aside all secondary distinc- 
tions, the manifold ideas regarding the 
human soul may be brought into two 
large fundamentally antagonistic groups, 
namely, a dualistic and a monistic group. 
According to the older dualistic, or two- 
fold view—which is still held by the 
great majority of mankind—the human 
organism is a double entity, consisting 
of a mortal body with an immortal soul, 
which inhabits it during life and leaves 
it at death. Thus teach most of the phi- 
losophers and theologians since Plato 
proclaimed in profound dialogs his dual- 
istic metaphysics, and Chr’st. in the Gos- 
pels, his world-conquering religion. 

The newer monistic or unific view of 
the psychic life, on the contrary, con- 
tends that man, like every other verte- 
brate animal, is a unific being in which 


body and soul are inseparably bound to- 
gether. Our psyche, therefore, is not an 
independent being; but the collective 
idea of the sum total of life activity 
which, like all other functions of our or- 
ganism, are regulated by the structure 
of the organs, and further by the work 
of the millions of microscopic cells 
which constitute these organs. This nat- 
ural conception of the human soul, how- 
ever, could not obtain widespread scien- 
tific acceptance until after the tremen- 
dous progress of natural science in the 
nineteenth century had placed at the dis- 
posal of investigators a mass of hitherto 
unknown empirical evidence. 

The principal difference in these two 
hostile psychological camps I became ac- 
quainted with at an early age, when I 
began my academic studies at the Berlin 
University in 1852. It was brought to 
my notice especially, however, in the 
summer of 1854. when I attended the 
great Johannes Miiller’s lectures on com- 
parative anatomy and physiology. The 
sixth volume of his classical “Handbook 
of Human Physiology” treats of the 
psychic life. The comprehensive survey 
of the entire field which the gifted mas- 
ter gave—equally significant in the exact 
as well as the comparative method of re- 
search—conv'nced me even then that 
natural psychology is a part of physiol-. 
ogy. Compared to this view, how weak. 
and unstable seemed to me the meta- 
physical and mystical conceptions of the 
human soul which T heard expounded at 
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the same time by the most prominent 
philosophers at the Berlin University! 
To recall this just now seems to me all 
the more allowable, inasmuch as at that 
time the most important proofs in favor 
of monistic psychology were still lacking 
and only gained a foothold—thru the 
modern teachings of evolution—after the 
death of Johannes Miiller. The great 
biologist died on the 28th of April, 1858, 
a few months before Charles Darwin 
(July 1, 1858) published the first an- 
nouncements of his “Origin of Species” 
on the basis of the theory of natural se- 
lection. 

This is not the place to go further into 
the fundamental differences in the two 
psychological camps, which play such an 
important part in the modern dispute 
about a “conception of the universe” 
(Weltanschauung). It is my personal 
conviction that the monistic, or physio- 
logical soul-knowledge (Seelenkunde) 
long ago achieved, in principle, an intel- 
lectital victory, altho the powerful au- 
thority of the dualistic or mystic psy- 
chology, supported by previous traditions 
end the predominating forms of dog- 
matic religion, will retain for a long time 
its influence upon the widest circles. My 
views on the subject are presented in 
the second volume of my ‘‘Riddle of the 
Universe” (Weltratsel), chapters 6 to 
11. As an old zoologist, however, I de- 
sire only to call attention to an analogy 
of the psyche to a species of insect 
which bears the same name, and which 
is, in many respects, of special interest— 
a curious butterfly of the “Sackspinner” 
family. 

The ancient Greeks compared the soul 
to a butterfly. This was owing to the 
well known metamorphosis of the butter- 
fly, the change of its creeping caterpillar 
into the dormant chrysalis from which 
the winged and perfectly developed in- 
sect comes forth. The poets discerned 
in this the analogy of soul transmigra- 
tion and immortality. Origina'ly the 
Greek word psyche signified the “breath 
of the wind.” and, similarly, the human 
breath: as the soul flees from the body 
with the last gasp of the dying, Plato 
and his scholars saw in this the spiritual 
life of man. Hence the soul was repre- 
sented as a butterfly by the sculptors. or 
as a lovely. maiden with the wings of a 
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butterfly. A rich source of poetry also 
was the personification of Psyche and 
her celebrated love for-Eros. The beau- 
tiful poem of “Amor and Psyche” which 
Apuleius developed into a graceful fairy- 
story furnished the motive for innu- 
merable works of sculpture. We need 
merely recall the famous and oft-copied 
marble group in the Capitoline Museum 
at Rome, wh’ch shows Eros and Psyche 
united in loving embrace, the beautiful 
plastic groups of Canova and Thorwald- - 
sen, and the superb picture-cycle of 
Raphael in the Farnesine at Rome. The 
souls of the two lovers unite in the 
ecstasy of the kiss; therewith was indi- 
cated the sensual and at the same time 
the super-sensual being of Psyche. 

Of a totally different character, on the 
other hand, is the Psyche of the ento- 
mologists, the remarkable species of but- 
terfly to which the old entomolgist 
Schrank has given this systematic name. 
This delicate “soul butterfly” occupies 
one of the most humble and insignificant 
places in the long row of its colored and 
beautiful winged genera. The genus 
Psyche and some related species (Fu- 
mea, Epichnopteryx) comprise the small 
group of the Sacksp‘nner (Psychine) 
and belong to the important family of 
the spinner (Bombycidra), which in- 
cludes also the silkworm, processionary- 
moth, etc. The Sackspinners or Sack- 
carriers (Psychine) have received their 
name from the fact that the little six- 
footed caterpillars spin for themselves a 
sack or casing, the delicate silk wall of 
which is fortified with various foreign 
bodies spun into it, such, for instance, 
as bits of grass, wood splinters, grains 
of sand, etc. With Psyche helix the 
sack has the form of a spirally-wound 
snail shell (helix). The caterpillars of 
the Psychina carry this little house 
around with them while searching for 
their food on blades of grass and other 
plants (similar to the larve of the fly, 
Phryganide, which lives in the water). 

The most remarkable phenomenon, 
however, ‘n the life of these Psychinz 
is their sexual dimorphism, the con- 
spicuous difference in the two sexes. 
Only the male develops into a delicate 
butterfly, a few centimeters in size, the 
plain wings of which are mostly dark- 
colored and without markings. The fe- 
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male, on the contrary, is wingless and 
like a larva, a little worm without eyes 
similar to the larve of flies and bees. 
Also the little caterpillars which come 
forth in summer from the deposited eggs 
are different, both sexes spinning for 
themselves cases of different size and 
form. In the late autumn the six-footed 
little caterpillars attach their cases to a 
tree trunk or other protected spot, where 
they pass the winter. In the following 
spring they spin their cocoon inside this 
case. 

After complete development the 
winged males emerge from the cocoon 
and fly about at will; the wingless, 
wormlike females, however, remain in 
the sacks all their lives and experience 
an involution—legs, feelers and eyes dis- 
appear ; and, as with other butterflies, so 
also with these little Psychinz, a specific 
odor is exhaled by the female which at- 
tracts the flying males at a considerable 
distance. Within the dark chamber or 
sack the fructified eggs are deposited. 

Since the mythology of the old Greeks 
compared the psyche to a butterfly, it is 
now permitted to modern biology to use 
the above remarkable facts in the history 
of the development of Psychinz as sym- 
bols of psychology. It sees in the two 
sexes of the Psychine an .ingenious al- 
legory upon the two antagonistic camps 
of soul knowledge. The winged males 
fly about far and wide, look at the beau- 
tiful world with open eyes and gather 
in experiences. They follow the ways of 
Psychophysics in its broadest sense, ac- 
cording to the empirical and monistic 
philosophy. The wingless females, on 
the contrary, seclude themselves from 
the outer world, lose the organs for its 
contemplation, and meditate, entombed 
in their case of wisdom, only about 
themselves and their inner existence. 
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They remain captive to the introspective 
method of psycho-mysticism, the specu- 
lative and dualistic philosophy. They 
become fru:tful only when they pair 
with the more highly developed male. 

Still another very remarkable fact in 
the life of certain Psychinz may be men- 
tioned in conclusion. In the course of 
time, the fertilization of the eggs of 
various species of Psychine has gone 
out of fashion; the young brood devel- 
ops from unfertilized eggs, and the male 
has therefore become superfluous. This 
parthenogenesis has also, without ques- 
tion, been proved in the case of numer- 
ous Articulata, especially with different — 
families of insects and crustaceans. It 
never occurs, on the contrary, with verte- 
brates. But pure idealists may now 
produce as evidence the example of the 
highly developed parthenogenetic in- 
sects. If the profound ‘‘Pure Reason,” 
as with the famous bachelor, Immanuel 
Kant, the chief of modern metaphysics, 
remain free from all seductions of Eros, 
it will remain, in proud self-sufficiency, 
encased in its unworldly speculative case 
or cocoon. But we are of opinion that 
not only the enjoyment, but also the 
deeper knowledge of life is far greater 
in an intellectual hero ‘like Wolfgang 
Goethe, who looks with open eyes into 
all the depths of the world, and who 
penetrates, like a winged butterfly, not 
only into the perfumed heart of the 
flower but also into many secrets of life. 
Love always remains the crown of life. 
The pure and ennobled love of the two 
sexes is not only the necessary condition 
for the maintenance of mankind, but it 
is also, in both sexes, the impetus to the 
highest functions of the mind, to the 
most exalted and beautiful products of 
the Psyche. 
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STRFET IN AGANA, GUAM 


Our Administration in Guam 


BY HON. E. J. BORN 


GovERNOR oF GUAM, 


{Our readers will be interested to know of the progress made in this distant possession 


since the American occupation thirteen years ago. 


Governor of the Island.—Ep1rTor.] | 


( ; UAM is not in the Philippines, nor 


in the Samoan Islands, nor yet 

in the West Indies, as the ad- 
dresses on not a few letters seem to in- 
dicate. Guam, on the contrary, is a lit- 
tle American island, about thirty méles 
long and six miles in width, the largest 
and most southerly of the group known 
as the Marianas, and when the Stars and 
Stripes go up in the morning and down 
at sunset, to the strains of the national 
air, every one within sight of the flag 
stands erect during the playing of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” and reverently 
uncovers at the last note. Guam is dis- 
tant from Manila, lying directly to the 
westward, 1,500 miles; from Yokohama 
to the northward, 1,350; from Shanghai, 
1,400; from Honolulu, to the northeast- 
ward; from San Francisco, by the way 
of Honolulu, 5,540, and from Panama, 
by the great circle, 7,846 miles. To 
Saipan, the seat of the government of 
the German Marianas, is 125 miles. 
Lying in east longitude, its date is in ad- 
vance of ours, so that a cablegram, sent 
from there to Washington at I1 p. m., 
on Monday, reaches the addressee at 
8.20 Monday morning, and the reply, 
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The article is written for us by the 


sent at the close of office hours, reaches 
the authorities of Guam on Tuesday 
morning. ' 

The island was captured by the U. S. 
S. “Charleston,” commanded by Captain 
Glass, U. S. N., on June 20, 1898, and 
ceded to the United States by the treaty 
of peace after the Spanish-American 
War. It had been a Spanish possession 
ever since its discovery by Magellan, 
March 6, 1521, on his famous voyage, 
during which he discovered also the 
straits which bear his name and the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The first American enu- 
meration, in October, 1901, showed a 
total population of 9,675 natives and per- 
manent residents, while that of June. 
1910, showed these to number 11,802. 
The naval establishment, officers, enlisted 
men and civil employees, a variable num- 
ber, brought the total population up tc 
11.949. To the zeal and skill of the naval 
medical officers, of whom four are con- 
stantly attached to the naval station, and 
to the strict enforcement of sanitary 
regulations, the gratifying results are 
due, of a greatly reduced death rate and 
a marked improvement in the general 
health of the population. The annual 
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death rate shows a reduction of about 
seven per thousand, and the annual in- 
crease of births over deaths now aver- 
ages about 245. 

From the time of the first colonization, 
in 1668, to the date of its surrender, in 
1898, fifty-seven Spanish governors, 
some good, some bad and some indiffer- 
ent, have ruled in Guam, subordinate, 
_ after the independence of Mexico, and 
the withdrawal of the last Spanish 
viceroy, in 1821, to the Governor-Gen- 
‘eral of the Philippines. After the pass- 
ing of the sovereignty from Spain to the 
United States, the Island of Guam was, 
by executive order of President Mc- 
Kinley, dated December 23, 1898, placed 
under the control of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and has been maintained as a naval 
station ever since, with a naval officer as 
Commandant of the Naval: Station and 
Governor of Guam. In 1899 the remain- 
ing islands of the Mariana group were 
sold by Spain to Germanv for approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. 

Ever since the American occupation, 
the Federal Government has been liberal 
in its provisions for the maintenance of 
the station and each year’s naval ap- 
propriation bill carries a sum quite com- 
mensurate with its needs and Sufficient, 
in the hands of a careful administrator, 
to undertake improvements beyond the 
strict confines of the naval reservation, 
and beneficial to the island at large. It 
has thus been possible to rebuild certain 
old and practically abandoned roads, 
which in the past had been allowed to 
revert to jungle. Notable among these 
is the old Spanish road leading from the 
Agafia-Pitt road around the head of the 
Bay of Apra, sections of which had been 
lost in the mangrove swamp and became 
impassable. The general direction has 
been followed and an excellent highway 
now connects Agajia with the extensive 
Government tract at Sumay. leased to 
the Commercial Pacific Cable Company 
and upon which has been built the cost- 
lv plant of the cable station. This road, 
passing thru a long stretch of mangrove 
swamp, crosses the Atantano River on a 
strong wooden bridge with masonry 
piers, built to replace those of the old 
Spanish structure destroyed years ago 
by earthquakes and typhoons. Its con- 
struction has given a new impulse to the 
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cultivation of the largest rice tract in the 
island. With the annual allotment avail- 
able for repairs, it will be possible to 
keep this highway in repairs for the ever 
increasing traffic between Agafia, the 
capital, and the towns of Agat and 
Sumay, and thru these with the smaller 
villages on the south and east coasts. 
While to the average native, who is of 
a simple, pleasure-loving disposition, 
this road represents merely an easier 
and more direct way of passing from 
town to town to his fiestas and fan- 
dangos. 

The question of an adequate supply of 
wholesome water has occupied the at- 
tention of successive American Gov- 
ernors from the first days of the occupa- 
tion. Their predecessors were content 
with the surface wells, which existed 
everywhere, but which were a source of 
evil to the extent that practically every 
user of the water suffers from internal 
disorders, some of a very serious nature. 
When it is remembered that Agajia, for 
example, was in existence as a village 
when the island was first discovered, and 
has remained its principal town ever 
since, containing now about 8,000 in- 
habitants, and occupies a flat tract, prac- 
tically without drainage, it can be real- 
ized that these wells, receiving the seep- 
age from the surface, contaminated by 
the refuse which, in the slovenly and un- 
hygienic mode of life of the people, was 
thrown into the streets: and public places, 
became a source of danger to the health 
of the community. Plans for a water 
supply system, based upon a careful 
study of the water shed of the hills back 
of Agafia, were made, in 1go1, by a 
naval civil engineer and approved by 
the Navy Department, but the appropria- 
tion asked for to carry them out failed 
to pass, in Congress, until March, 1900, 
when the work was at once begun and 
pushed with vigor, and June, 1910, wit- 
nessed the turning on of the water serv- 
ice. A reinforced concrete dam, built 
near the head waters of a mountain 
stream, impounds an ample supply of 
good, wholesome water, which is con- 
ducted thence thru nearly three miles of 
six-inch pipe to a reservoir back of the 
capital, capable of storing about 500,000 
gallons. The naval reservation is thus 
afforded an excellent water supply <nd 
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adequate fire protection, while thruout 
the town of Agajia fire-hydrants and, at 
short intervals, taps for the use of the 
populace, are provided. 

In addition to the water supply sys- 
tem, an electric light plant is now under 
construction at Agajfia, and altho primar- 
ily intended for the buildings and 
grounds of the naval reservation, it is 
probable that the benefit will be extended 
later on to the principal streets and pos- 
sibly to private houses outside that reser- 
vation. It has been the policy of the 
Government to require a moderate pay- 
ment, in the shape of an annual tax on 


each house, for the use of the water, and — 


the same policy will probably be followed 
if the electric plant be enlarged. 

Shortly after the establishment of 
American authority in Guam, the subject 
of public instruction was taken up by the 
then Governor. Under the Spanish 
régime there had been parochial schools 
and, in the earliest days, 1668, the Col- 
lege of San Juan de Letran had been 
founded by Queen Maria Ana of Aus- 
tria and endowed with three thousand 
pesos per annum out of her privy purse. 
The college had run down, however, and 
the fund had disappeared in a manner 
not understood even to this day. It was 
desirable, moreover, to establish schools 


in which English should be taught, but 
all appeals for direct Congressional aid 
for this most important object have been 
unavailing. A school system has, never- 
theless, been established, and the report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shows, for the year ending June 30, 
1910, an attendance of 1,790 pupils, of 
whom 977 were boys and 813 girls. Of 
these 1,098 attended the public schools 
of Agafia. 

The instruction is in English, exclu- 
sively, and the progress, considering the 
conditions, is satisfactory, for it must be 
borne in mind that the great majority of 
the pupils are children of parents in very 
poor circumstances, tillers of the soil, 
with but the merest rudiments of an edu- 
cation themselves, who would greatly 
prefer having their children help on the 
“ranches,” as the little holdings are 
called, to spending the day in school. 
They speak no language themselves save 
the native Chamorro, and the children, 
on return to their homes at the close of 
the day’s instruction and until again as- 
sembled in school, hear and speak only 
Chamorro. 

Again, the teachers are drawn from 
Americans who happen to be in the 
island, with but little choice as to their 
qualifications as teachers, and from en- 
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listed men from the marine guard and 
the hospital corps attached to the dress- 
ing stations in the remote villages, who 
are usually glad to add to their pay the 
small sum allowed from the island treas- 
ury for this additional service. Several 
of the teachers are former enlisted men 
who have married native wives and 
elected to remain in Guam, and others 
are young natives who have completed 
the course in the public schools. Too 
much, therefore, cannot be expected 
from an educational standpoint, and al- 
lowance must be made for frequent slips 
in grammar, shocking to the educated 
ear, but, after all, very common in our 
own communities. The object to be ac- 
complished is to have the child of the 
present generation learn to express itself 
intelligibly in English and to know how 
much change is due from a $2 bill after 
a purchase at the traders. 

The wives of several of the civil em- 
ployees, clerks who are sent out from 
the States for a term of two years’ serv- 
ice at the naval station, have, at times, 
by permission of the Navy Department, 
been appointed “special laborers” with 
the understanding that they be assigned 
to duty as teachers; being ladies of edu- 
cation they have rendered excellent serv- 
ice in the more advanced grade, or “high 
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school.”” whence all the native teachers 
are now drawn, thus solving the problem 
of a supply of teachers for the primary 
grades. Unfortunately, however, these 
as well as the personnel of the enlisted 
force, are constantly changing, not infre- 
quently in the middle of a term, greatly 
increasing the difficulties of the question 
of education in the island. 

An extensive hospital plant has recent- 
ly been completed, consisting of three 
separate buildings, or wards, to one of 
which, by special authority of the Navy 
Department, women and children may be 
admitted for treatment—a concession 
unique in the history of naval hospitals. 
Up to December, 1909, these had been 
cared for in a building converted from a 
private dwelling into a hospital and 
owned by an association composed of 
voluntary contributors and named after’ 
the founder, the wife of a former Ameri- 
can Governor, whose devotion to the in- 
terests of the people of Guam was end- 
less. This “Susana Hospital” for 


Women and Children was so damaged 
by an earthquake on December 10, 1909, 
as to render it beyond repair and even, 
dangerous. 

A cablegram to the Navy Department 
reporting these facts and requesting an 
allotment to build a new hospital to re- 
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place the former structure met with im- 
mediate response, and a large, commo- 
dicus building has been erected, reserved 
for women and children, who freely avail 
themselves of its advantages. A dupli- 
cate of this building, reserved for the 
treatment of gangosa and other special 
patients, has also been completed, these 
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While Guam, from its location in the 
vast Pacific, in the region of the north- 
east trades and the southwest monsoons, 
enjovs a climate unexcelled by any in the 
tropics, its inhabitants are, nevertheless, 
subject to several diseases with which 
the medical officers have been waging 
unceasing warfare. Tuberculosis here 





UNITED STATES NAVAL HOSPITAL AT AGANA, GUAM 
One of the two new hospitals built by the author of this article; open to women and children of the Island 


buildings being connected with each 
other and with the general, men’s, hos- 
pital by runways for the expeditious 
transportation of patients between the 
several wards and the operating room. 
In order that the name of the founder 
might be preserved, and with the aid of 
the endowment fund contributed by Mrs. 
Russell Sage for the original hospital, a 
new Susana Hospital is under construc- 
tion, having advantages and conveni- 
ences far beyond those of the old, in 
which the more serious cases, requiring 
quiet and privacy, may be treated, and 
to which all women and children can be 
transferred should an emergency call for 
the use of the ward now devoted to them. 


claims for death more victims than any 
other single disease, due to the unhy- 
gienic modes of life of the natives and an 
apparently deep-rooted dislike to calling 
in the doctor until the disease has pro- 
gressed to a dangerous state: every effort 
is being made to educate them to an ap- 
preciation of the necessity of promptly 
reporting their maladies to the medical 
officers, and with gratifying results. The 
use of water from the unsanitary wells, 
already referred to, and the disregard in 
the past, of the most ordinary rules of 
sanitation, have caused an almost uni- 
versal infection from intestinal parasites 
neluding the hookworm, with which 
practically all the children are infected. 
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This is being fought systematically, and 
one school at a time is being marched to 
the hospital for a fortnight’s observation 


and treatment, the percentage of the in-- 


fected being practically 100. , 

Shortly after the American occupa- 
tion it was learned that a number of 
lepers who had been recluded by the 
Spanish authorities had, during the in- 
terim between the departure of the Span- 
ish Governor and his officials and the ar- 
rival of the first American Governor, re- 
turned to their homes in various parts 
of the island, and were still at large. A 
tract of land called Tumon, about three 
miles from Agafia, was at once pur- 
chased, out of the island funds, and a 
reclusion colony established as a protec- 
tion, primarily, of the American forces 
of occupation; and, altho the island 
treasury has never been reimbursed for 
its outlay, Congress has provided liber- 
ally ever since 1907 for the maintenance 
of these unfortunates and for the further 
improvement of the colony. 

To the disease, peculiar to Guam, 
known as “gangosa,” whose outward ef- 
fects are even more terrible than those 
of leprosy, the medical officers have 
from the very first devoted their earnest 
attention. Attacking the mucous mem- 
brane of the throat and nose, gangosa 
spreads rapidly if neglected and destroys 
the nose, lips and eyes, rendering the fea- 
tures repulsive and, in extreme cases, 
utterly destroying them;.other parts of 
the body are also affected. Its outward 
resemblance to leprosy made it advisable 
to reclude its victims in a colony adja- 
cent to the leper settlement but divided 
therefrom, and to place them under the 
same rules as regards isolation with 
those of the former; the same laws as 
to inspection and reporting cases of lep- 


rosy apply also to gangosa, the unani- ° 


mous recommendation of the medical 
officers of the station being necessary to 
commit the patient to the colony. 

Some two years ago a careful and 
painstaking study, on new lines, of this 
disease was begun by the medical officers 
of the hospital, the genealogy of every 
patient who had come before the authori- 
ties being traced and the origin of the 
existing condition of the “zangosa” thus 
determined to the satisfaction of the in- 
vestigators. A new method of treatment 
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was tried, giving results so satisfactory 
that it became practicable to release from 
the reclusion colony nearly all the re- 
maining cases, the contagious nature of 
the disease being disproven. The “Hos- 
pital for Special Patients” already re- 
ferred to was built; to which the patients 
report daily to have the lesions treated 
with results that exceeded all expecta- 
tions. 

In addition to these improvements, 
made under the cognizance of the Navy 
Department, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has recently established an Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Guam, pur- 
chasing for the purpose fifty acres of 
land near Piti and placing in charge an 
agent who has had some experience in 
the Philippines. Roads have been laid 
out, administrative buildings erected and 
a portion of the land placed under culti- 
vation. The necessity for an Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in Guam, 
whose climatic conditions do not differ 
widely from those of the Philippines. 
does not seem very clear, but the $15,000 
annually appropriated forms a welcome 
addition to the income of the island, 
where a greater part is expended. 

The main product of the island is now 
and ever will be, copra. the dried meat 
of the coconut, and it is very doubtful 
whether the natives who raise this on 
their small ranches—or, rather, accept , 
the bountiful crops of nature in return 
for the least possible labor—will ever 
change their methods as the result of in- 
struction from the experiment station. 
The yearly yield of copra—about 600 
tons—is promptly bought up by the Jap- 
anese traders, and exported to Japan in 
their own schooners: and, even tho it 
increased many fold, it would still go the 
same wav, as no other cargo carriers 
ever put in at Guam. 

A concession of great importance to 
the people of Guam is the authority, re- 
cently granted by Congress. to carry a 
limited amount of commercial freight in 
the United States Army transports. 
which are the only vessels. sve the Jap- 
anese schooners, alreadv referred to. that 
touch at Guam, bringing the mail and — 
supplies for the naval station from San 
Francisco, once in each month. This. 
and the removal in October, 1909, of im- 
port duties on articles of American man- 
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ufacture or origin, enables the traders to 
import their stock from the United 
States instead of from Japan as hereto- 
fore. , 

The object of taking over Guam from 
Spain was, primarily, to secure a landing 
place for the trans-Pacific cable, then in 
contemplation. The cables have since 
been laid and the Commercial Pacific 
Cable Company, upon land leased from 
the Government, has established an ex- 
tensive plant, offices,. operating rooms 
the employees’ quarters, on the -eastern 
end of Orote Peninsula, near the village 
of Sumay, fronting on the Bay of San 
Luis de Apra. The shore ends of four 
cables land here, the cable from San 
Francisco, via Honolulu and Midway 
Island; the Japanese cable from Tokyo, 
via the Bonin Islands; the German cable 
from Java, via Yap, in the Carolines, and 
the cable from China, via the Philippines. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Every message to or from the Orient is 
relayed at this station. 

Commercially, Guam is not likely to be 
of value in the rear future, if, -indeed, 
ever. While the area available for the 
cultivation of coconuts would yield 200,- 
ooo tons of copra, the actual export of 
copra for the twelve months ending June 
30, 1910, was but 534 tons. The lack of 
transportation facilities is often put for- 
ward as a reason for this small output, 
but the chief factor is the unbusinesslike 
methods which obtain in all parts of the 
island among the natives. No doubt 
American capital would be welcomed in 
Guam, but capital* would do well to look 
at all sides of the problem before invest 
ing. Meanwhile the islander lives his 
life in peace and contentment, and is, ap 
parently, far happier than the average 
dweller in many a more advanced coun 
try. 


AGANA, GUAM. 
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The Hiding of the Graal 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


Nicut and the winter blast; and out afar 
Upon the wastes, a paladin grown gray 
In rusted armor, seared with toil and scar, 
Fared with a lagging bridle on his way. 


His deep eye fixed in space; his only guide 
The worn steed’s search for herbage o’er the plain ; 
With pallid lips and fallen breast he sighed, 


‘The Graal! 


The Holy Graal!—I seek in vain! 


My dreams of youth,—this fearless arm that smote 
ihe foeman of the Cross,—my body worn 

With fast and pilgrimage by shrines remote,— 
My manhood withered on a quest forlorn!” 


Then from the darkness one arose beside 

His stirrup, stretching forth with empty palms ;— 
“Alas, poor Leper, without purse I ride,— 

I seek The Graal, as thou art seeking alms.” 


‘Nay, brother, mine and thine is selfsame quest; 
But grant me water,—for at last I faii!”— 
He loosed his gourd; against the Leper’s breast 
Sudden he saw it gleam—The Holy Graal. 


lrookLym, N. Y. 











Co-operation 


BY N. O. NELSON 


[The author is well known as the head of the great profit sharing N. A. Nelson Manu- 


facturing Company of St. Louis, Mo. 


He has described in our columns his model village 


at Leclaire and the results of his many other undertakings.—Ep1Tor.] 


died, in 1900, in his. ninetieth year, 

he said that of all the reforms, po- 
l:tical, religious, and social, that he had 
been connected with-in over seventy 
years of an agitator’s life, co-operation 
was by far the most important. I am 
of the same opinion myself. Co-opera- 
tion is not a noisy or conspicuous affair ; 
it asks no laws in its favor, it makes no 
appeal for aid or endowment. Self-re- 
liance and mutuality are its principles. 
Most of my readers will best be intro- 
duced to the extent to which co-opera- 
tion has grown by the information that 
in Denmark about four-fifths of the 
population belong to co-operative asso- 
ciations ; in Great Britain there are about 
two and a half millions stockholders in 
co-operative stores; eleven countries 
have wholesale stores; the English one 
selling 125 million dollars a year and 
manufacturing thirty-five millions. 

Any number of people join in forming 
an association for any business they 
choose. It may be a store, factory, 
creamery, shipping, banking, packing. 
They subscribe a limited number of 
shares, each pays what he can and agrees 
to pay the remainder in instalments or 
by applying the profits on his trade or 
labor. Each shareholder has an equal vote 
without regard to the money he has paid 
in. They incorporate, adopt rules, elect 
officers and start business. They buy 
and sell for cash, pay the legal rate of 
interest on the amount of capital paid in 
or borrowed and divide the profits in 
proportion to the purchases made or the 
work done. Anybody and everybody 
may join a store or shipping association ; 
in a factory only so many can be ad- 
mitted as there is room or work for; in 
a creamery or cannery, as many as the 
size of equipment will accommodate. 

Many sorts of attempts have been 
made to get around the merchant or mid- 
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dleman. It is a common belief that he 
is a parasite who sucks the blood of the 
working people, a robber who holds up 
the helpless public, a speculator who 
buys cheap and sells dear, a swindler 
who irrigates his sugar and weights his 
scales. ‘fo circumvent him and take re- 
venge, hot-headed reformers have start- 
ed labor exchanges, cost stores, class 
stores and ill-digested and _ill-managed 
co-operative schemes. They have all 
come to grief, thousands upon thousands 
of them in this country alone. 

The legitimate merchant performs the 
function of bringing goods from where 
they are made to where they are wanted, 
buying in large quantity and parceling 
out in quantities to suit the purchaser, 
whether wholesale or retail, making up 
and delivering assortments of a class or 
several classes of goods. With few ex- 
ceptions he sells at competitive market 
prices. When his work is done and his 
expenses and living are paid, he may 
have a profit or a loss. If he is a com- 
petent merchant, has sound judgment of 
what his patrons want, treats them fair- 
ly and faithfully, and if the times and 
locality are favorable, he makes a profit. 
The majority of merchants make a loss, 
either retiring or failing. This elimina- 
tion is a steady stream, amounting to a 
considerable percentage every year. 

The profits of the prosperous mer- 
chant would be much larger without 
raising prices or lowering wages if, to 
what he now makes, were added the ad- 
vertising and other non-productive ex- 
penses, and if there were fewer stores 
and he enjoyed a larger and steadier 
trade. Co-operation allows of saving to 
the members, these several items in ad- 
dition to the profit that is now made’ by 
the prosperous merchant, and the econ- 
omy of a consolidated trade. f 

All the patrons being partners in the 
business, they need not be cajoled by 
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flaring advertisements; they need not 
have the most costly premises or super- 
ficial attract.ons. here is provided just 
the necessary room and help to do the 
distributing work. 

Every city and town is full of stores, 
but the stores are not full of customers. 
They are mostly empty and the clerks 
mostly idle. So | have found it by mak- 
ing a practice of looking in at store 
doors on prominent city thorofares as 
well as in country towns. In wholesal- 
ing there are other classes of useless ex- 
penses. The expense rate of wholesale 
stores, taking all classes of goods to- 
gether, will average fully ten per cent. 
the expense rate of the English and 
Scottish wholesales, including interest on 
capital, is two and one tenth per cent. 

Here, then, are legitimate economies 
amounting to a confortable percentage. 
But it is at best nothing glaring or en- 
trancing, nothing approaching the com- 
mon assertions of reformers and the ex- 
pectations aroused. It is so very easy to 
lose all the economies by incompetent 
management and insufficient trade and 
turn profit into loss. This has been the 
all but universal experience in the 
United States. It was the experience in 
the early history of co-operation in Eng- 
land. Nearly all countries have had 
their experimental periods of failure. 

The co-operative store, being started, 
pays fair wages, but no exorbitant sala- 
ries ; it pays simple interest on the capi- 
tal, it sets aside some of the profits for 
surplus, and some for education, spread- 
ing knowledge of co-operation among its 
members, its neighbors, and the public. 
All the remainder it returns to the 
patrons in proportion to purchases. The 
non-member patrons receive half the 
rate of members. The entire commun- 
ity may thus be participants and yet 
there is a difference in behalf of those 
who assume the responsibilities of own- 
ership and management. This broad- 
gauge, generous plan of half-dividend to 
non-members and a hearty welcome to 
everybody is the chief reason for the 
rapid spread of co-operation in localities 
or countries where rightly started. 

The co-operators are exacting ac- 
countants. An account of stock is taken 
every three or six months, the profits are 
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ascertained and dividends on purchases 
are apportioned. The amount of each 
member’s purchases is usually shown by 
tickets issued with the purchases, a copy 
of which is retainéd and footed in the 
books. The member brings in his bunch 
of tickets as if they were currency and 
the amount is either credited on his un- 
paid shares or paid to him in cash or 
left on deposit to draw interest. Non- 
members’ purchases are shown in a dif- 
ferent color and are’ figured at half rate, 
payable in cash. 

Interest on the share capital and bor- 
rowed capital and deposits is always 
charged into the expense account. A | 
reasonable per cent. is written off for 
depreciation of buildings, fixtures, teams 
and the like. A certain per cent. is 
transferred to surplus account and some- 
thing for co-operative education and pro- 
motion. The remainder is “profit” and 
is divided on purchases. 

Credit in retail trade is one of the 
world’s great evils. On the part of the 
consumer, it leads to extravagance and 
thriftlessness and a helpless dependence 
on continuous income. When, for any 
reason, the income suspends or ceases, 
the victim is a pauper. On the part of 
the dealer it makes much account-keep- 
ing and coilecting and losses. He at- 
tempts to make up for all this by adding 
it to the price, and this the consumer 
pays, if he pays at all. 

Cash payment is one of the cardinal 
principles of co-operation. When the 
member pays as he goes, he, or most 
commonly she, will be more chary of un- 
necessary purchases. It is much easier 
to hold on to the hard cash than to say 
“no” to a persuasive solicitor or clerk. 
The habit of thrift grows when there is 
always ¢ash in the house, and when there 
is also a quarterly cash dividend on the 
purchases and on the shares. 

The highly paid mechanic as common-. 
ly lives up to his whole income and trades 
on credit as does the common laborer. 
The salaried employee is as commonly 
behind with his grocer and butcher as 
the low-wage clerk. The co-operative 
cash system overcomes the debt habit 
and starts a deposit account at the store 
Or a deposit book with the savings bank. 
The rule is not always lived up to, but 
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it should be. When once caught up, it 
is easier to stay on a cash tooting than 
it is to pay the month’s account. 

The buying is also for cash. In 
wholesaling there is always a cash dis- 
count, varying from one to six per cent. 
on different classes of goods and length 
of the credit time. On assorted mer- 
chandise it will average three per cent., 
all of which is saved by the cash plan. In 
addition to this, it is customary to give 
lower prices to cash buyers, because 
there is no risk and there is sharp com- 
' petition for so desirable trade. Cash 
buying has the effect of preventing over- 
stocks and the accumulation of dead 
stock. Having just so much capital for 
goods, the manager is on the alert to 
see that it is all invested in salable 
wares. Selling for cash enables the 
store to buy for cash with no more capi- 
tal than if it should buy on credit and 
sell on an equal credit. Credit creates 
no capital; it only transfers the tem- 
porary use of it from one to another. 
When this is done in the form of lend- 
ing money for business or productive 
purposes, it is legitimate and useful. It 
puts into active use any capital which the 
owner does not himself wish to manage ; 
it collects together the many small sums 
in the shape of bank deposits and lets 
them out as loans for productive pur- 
poses to firms or corporations who have 
the ability and responsibility to assure its 
repayment. 

But in the buying and selling of goods 
credit is an endless chain—the wholesaler 
or retailer who sells on credit must buy 
on credit. Did he sell for cash he could 
pay cash. The only beneficiary is the 
consumer, and to him it is a delusion 
and snare. 

It is provided in the rules that a mem- 
ber may transfer his share if he means 
to remove or wishes to withdraw. When 
a store has become possessed of ample 
capital, it is the custom to take up the 
share of a withdrawing member at the 
amount he has paid in. 
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There is a minimum of share capital 
which a member must subscribe and a 
maximum which he cannot exceed. 
Usually this is placed at $25 minimum 
and $250 maximum. As a member has 
an equal voice regardless of his shares, 
the interest which he receives is the only 
inducement to exceed the minimum. 
When he has money. to spare or does not 
wish to draw his dividend he leaves it 
with the association at interest. There 
must never be a high interest rate or any 
portion of the profits awarded to capital, 
for this is capitalistic, the very reverse 
of co-operation. To whatever extent it 
is done, it reduces the dividend on pur- 
chases and it tempts the rich to buy up 
the shares and the poor or improvident 
to sell. 

Co-operative shares are certificates 
of membership, the necessary capi- 
tal being contributed by the members ac- 
cording to their means and equalized by 
the payment of interest (or dividend). 
Co-operation creates its own capital by 
storing up the ordinary profit and the 
extraordinary economy. It escapes 
frenzied finance and speculation by own- 
ing its capital and paying only its ordi- 
nary interest value; it builds up its trade 
and membership by giving them the 
profit which they have contributed. 
Capital is needed; it is created by profit, 
interest and rent. In private business, 
capital is used by and for the many, but 
owned by the able or the lucky. In 
co-operation it is owned by all and used 
for all. 

Minnesota alone has about 1,000 co- 
operative creameries, several hundred 
grain elevators and fifty or more stores 
affiliated in a league. Farmers’ produc- 
tive co-operative business is taking the 
lead in this country as in Denmark, 
France and Ireland, while in Great 
Britain stores, Germany credit banks 
and Belgium bakeries have come first. 
Once successfully introduced in one de- 
partment of trade it spreads to others, 
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The Medici” 


THE history of the Medici family of 
Florence is almost the history of the 
Italian Renaissance, with its wide reach- 
ing commerce, its glorious art, its re- 
vival of learning, and its superb political 
intrigue. For a hundred and fifty years, 
the Medici, as bankers, art patrons, dip- 
lomats, popes, and princes, were the lead- 
ers around whom turned the politics and 
culture of Italy. The history of this 
family is perennially interesting. It is 
strange, therefore, that hitherto no com- 
plete account of their fortunes has ap- 
pearéd either in Italian or English. Col. 
Young has undertaken to supply this de- 
fect in two stout volumes, handsomely 
printed, and adorned with a hundred 
full-page plates, picturing the notable 
members of the family, their palaces and 
tombs, and the famous art-works created 
for, and collected by them. The author 
has written for general readers, rather 
than for scholars, and lays no claim to 
original research. His aim has been sim- 
ply to depict the family as a whole, its 
rise, its “course upon the mountain-tops 
of power,” and its decline and end. He 
has, on the whole, succeeded in this ob- 
ject, and although the book is in no way 
remarkable for charm of literary style 
or profundity of treatment, it is interest- 
ing, and happily free from that sentimen- 
tality which mars so many of the semi- 
popular works concerning the great. 

The first volume treats of the history 
of the family from Giovanni di Bicci, the 
founder of the house, down to the abo- 
lition of the Florentine Republic by Pope 
Clement VII, the nephew of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, in 1532. This was the time 
of the greatest glory of the Medici, their 
patronage of Art and Letters, their wise 
rule of Florence, and their steadying in- 
fluence in Italian politics. The author 
emphasizes the fact that much of the 
noblest art of the Renaissance was di- 
rectly due to the instigation and inspira- 
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tion of the Medici family, and incorpo- 
rates into his book many pages about the 
life and. labors of the architects, sculp- 
tors and painters who worked in the pay 
of the mighty Medici. And thru all 
this story of triumph in art runs a thread 
of intrigue with city-state, and Pope, and 
French King—with miniature wars, ex- 
ile and conspiracy, and sudden deaths 
enough for any tragedian. The author 
devotes much space to freeing the Med- 
ici from the criminal charges that history 
has laid at their doors. It must be said 
that he makes out an excellent case for 
them, and seems to have clear evidence 
that in comparison with the other rulers 
of the time, they were singularly humane 
and generous toward their enemies, and 
governed their city by sheer force of per- 
sonal appeal and political ability. The 
student of politics will find the book in- 
adequate at just this point. The author 
practically ignores the interesting subject 
of the political relations between the 
Medici and the people of Florence. One 
would like to read something of the 
secret motives that guided them in that 
gradual ascendancy to power, always un- 
official, which they obtained over the 
government of the city; of the exact 
connection between their wealth and po- 
litical power; of the workings of that 
great banking house itself, which was 
the material foundation for the ramifica- 
tions of their versatile genius. But this 
focussing of political interest on the re- 
lation of wealth and “boss-ship,” and of 
“boss-ship” and government, is rather 
modern, and Col. Young in following the 
beaten track has ignored that aspect of 
his subject. 

Nearly half of the second volume is 
devoted to the story of Catherine de’ 
Medici, and of Catherine Sforza, the 
mother of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, 
the only soldier of the Medici. The his- 
tory of these two women is exceedingly 
romantic even for that most romantic 
time. The former, the last lonely rep- 
resentative of her branch of the Medici, 
was left an orphan and without relatives 
soon after birth; she was a source of 
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contention to the Florentines during her 
girlhocd, and finally, after a career as 
the unpopular consort of a French King, 
she became Regent and ruler of France 
in the last years of her life. The lat- 
ter, a woman of beauty and character, 
but stern and terrible in vengeance, 
wore out the last few years of her life 
as a prisoner of Cesar Borgia. The his- 
tory of the Medici and their city after 
the younger branch of the family comes 
into power in 1537 is one slow degen- 
eration. The Medici get their royal title 
of Grand Dukes of Tuscany, but the 
glory and genius of the house seems to 
“have departed. Two hundred years 
later the line dies out and Tuscany be- 
_comes an appanage of Austria. 

As an interesting commentary on Col. 
Young’s book may be read the letters 
of the early Medici, translated and com- 
piled by Janet Ross. Here are two hun- 
dred or more of the letters of Cosimo, 
Piero, and Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
their children, dependents, and _ political 
allies. ‘They treat of household matters. 
literary subjects, Papal and _ inter-city 
politics, business, war, and pageants, and 
give a charming, if fragmentary, picture 
of the many-sided life of men of affairs 
of the time. The political and personal 
letters of Lorenzo are masterpieces of 
adroitness, but those of the other writers 
convey a less decided impression of indi- 
viduality, with the exception perhaps of 
the letters of Agnolo Poliziano, known 
to us as Politian, the poet, friend of Lo- 
renzo and tutor to his children. Thev 
are delightful ; the wit, charm and flavor 
of the Renaissance spirit are there in 
perfection. 


. 
A) 


Racial Problems* 


WE commend the collect:on of essays 
presented to the Races Congress, held at 
London in July, to the careful attention 
of a multitude of people, statesmen, pub- 
licists, social reformers, on the one hand, 
and of that large class in our own coun- 
try who have taken it as a cardinal and 
undisputed fact that the Caucasian race 
is the natural king of races, and that 





*PAPERS ON INTER-RACIAL PROBLEMS; communicated 
to the First Universal Races Congress, held at the 
University of London, July 26-29, 1o11. Edited by 
G. Spiller. S8vo, pp. xvi, 485. Publisted for the 
World Peace Foundation. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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Anglo-Saxondom is the crown upon its 
head. To be sure they will not read it, 
for they either are unwilling to be con- 
verted, or they are too ignorant to know 
their ignorance and seek knowledge. 

The volume contains sixty papers by 
as many scholars, relating to the nature 
of race, the differences between races, 
racial progress, racial ethics, racial 
prejudice, subject races, half-breeds, and 
the special negro problems in the United 
States and Africa. When we say that 
Dr. Wu Ting-Fang tells of progress in 
China, Israel Zangwill of the Jewish 
Race, the late Sir Charles Dilke of In- 
dentured and Forced Labor, Professor 
Caldecott of the Influence’ of Missions, 
Sir Harry H. Johnston of the World Po- 
sition of the Negro, Prof. W. E. B. Du 
Bois of the Negro in the United States, 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant of the 
Respect Which the White Race Owes to 
Other Races, Prof. Felix von Luschan 
of the Anthropological View of Race, 
Prof. Charles I. Myers of Racial Men- 
tal Differences, and Prof. Franz Boas 
of the Instability of Human Types, we 
have only indicated the breadth of the 
discussions and the authority of those 
who have taken part in them. 

Those not familiar with the later 
anthropological studies will be surprised 
at the unanimity with which old preju- 
dices are swept away. Thus Professor 
Myers tells us that the mental characters 
of the peasants of Europe are essentially 
the same as those of their primitive an- 
cestors of the Stone Age, and that any 
differences are due to environment and 
education, and that it appears that all 
present primitive people can equally be 
changed by environment. Mr. John 
Gray shows that the natural capacity of 
the Chinese is such as to promise them 
a very high place in intellectual stand- 
ing; Professor Boas shows how rapidly 
physical race changes take place under 
new environment; Professor Lyde says 
that skin-color is of purely climatic ori- 
gin, like sunburn, and that the blackest 
people live in unforested tropical lands; 
Prof. Finch Earle shows that miscegena- 
tion does not reduce intellect or fertility ; 
Professor von Luschan, of Berlin, finds 
one human family, of three races, white, 
yellow and black, which intermarry with 
no loss of fertility, but all from one 
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stock and the differences due to environ- 
ment, and no one type necessarily infe- 
rior to another; Sir Charles Bonci, late 
Governor of Mauritius, speaks for 
equality of opportunity for all, without 
distinction of race or color; Mr. J. 
Tengo Jabavu, of South Africa, tells us 
that Christian missions are thus far the 
sole philanthropic agencies to elevate the 
Bantu people, and Prof. de Lacerta, of 
the University of Chile, says that mulat- 
toes show no intellectual inferiority, and 
that in Brazil color prejudice is dying 
out, that mulattoes have reached the 
highest political offices, and that in a cen- 
tury the negro will disappear and the re- 
sultant race will lose the negro charac- 
teristics. 


The general effect of these papers is. 


to increase our respect for humanity of 
whatever race, and to impress the impor- 
tance, especially in this country, of an- 
tagonizing the arrogance of white con- 
tempt for those of a darker skin. 


& 
State Socialism in New Zealand. By Le 
Rossignol and Stewart. New York: 


Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

New Zealand is the sociological experi- 
ment station for the world. Being an 
isolated country with a small and homo- 
geneous population, intelligent, well edu- 
cated and public spirited, and with a fer- 
tile soil and healthy climate, New Zea- 
land has successfully tried out a number 
of radical measures. This book gives 
the history and results of these experi- 
ments, to date, in an unprejudiced, thoro, 
scientific fashion. It shows a discern- 
ment, penetration and impartiality which 
command the reader’s confidence. It is 
clear that New Zealand’s daring meas- 
ures have produced neither the millenni- 
um hoped for by their enthusiastic pro- 
moters nor the bankruptcy predicted by 
their biased opponents. In consequence 
of serious strikes in 1907-8 the Compul- 
sory Arbitration Act, which had been ex- 
pected to produce a land without a strike, 
was greatly modified in the hope that all 
classes might be reconciled to it. But 
many trade unionists are still in revolt 
against it and its ultimate victory is not 
assured. The policy of breaking up large 
estates and, with the aid of Government 
loans at low rates, settling workers upon 


them, at rentals to be readjusted at long 
intervals, has created a class of small 
farmers who now embarrass their cre- 
ators by demanding full freehold owner- 
ship, while the town dwellers seek the 
nationalization of the land. The long 
catalog of labor laws, while they have 
improved the condition of wage earners, 
have not procured contentment. The 
numerous Government industries—coal 
mining, fire insurance, life insurance, 
railways, telegraphs, telephones, banking, 
cold storage—tho they provide good and 
cheap service and are usually conducted 
with efficiency, yet are not so mark- 
edly prosperous as to create a popular 
demand for the immediate extension of 
state activities. - Wages are considerably 
lower and the cost of living somewhat 
lower than in Colorado, a State very 
analogous in economic character to New 
Zealand. Wealth is distributed more 
evenly than in Australia, tho the cities 
show differences of fortune, millionaires 
and paupers, to about the same extent as 
cities of similar size in America. But 
the average wealth is higher than in any 
other country, tho not so high as in our 
own richest States. Altogether the rec- 
ord is encouraging, but not intoxicating. 
It demonstrates anew that economic 
progress is slow, that no single nostrum 
will cure all social ills, that each country 
must adjust remedies to its own peculiar 
conditions, and that what is one country’s 
food may be another country’s poison. 


& 


Souls in Action. In the Crucible of the 
New Life; Expanding the Narrative of 
“Twice-Born Men.” By Harold Beg- 
bie. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.25. 

The Shadow. By Harold Begbie. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25. : 

Mr. Harold Begbie writes with the 
eagerness and descriptive power of a 
high-class journalist. He draws his ma- 
terials from his own intimate knowledge 
of London’s conditions and the many life 
stories he has gathered from the recla- 
mation centers in the city’s degenerate 
quarters. His narratives are concerned 
with the soul h'story of those who, hav- 
ing gone down step by step into the so- 
cial underworld. are recovered to a more 
normal life by the power of religious ef- 
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fort. A deep human interest is inherent 
in these sketches, but it is not necessary 
always to give them the interpretations 
upon which Mr. Begbie insists. It is 
especially unfortunate that the author 
should inveigh against theology on the 
ground that it makes religion difficult, 
and then attempt at every turn to bolster 
up by these examples a rather narrow 
and purely dogmatic view. What seems 
to Mr. Begbie simplicity itself will strike 
many as inadmissible assumption. The 
best results of the book will be a larger 
sympathy and hope for the defeated and 
fallen, and a rising determination to 
abolish social conditions that consp‘re to 
brutalize and degrade the weak and un- 
protected. In The Shadow Mr. Begbie 
shows the effects of sin upon character ; 
an old theme but yet novel in modern 
fiction, where for the most part a devia- 
tion from the strait and narrow path is 
treated as a mere incident, more or less 
embarrassing if found out but adding to 
the interest or amusement of life. Mr. 
Begbie has seen too much of sin to take 
the customary frivolous view of it, and 
in this story of a mother and her son ex- 
posed to the temptations of both wealth 
and poverty he teaches reliance upon re- 
ligion for support and deliverance. No 
novel has appeared in many years so 
filled with the spirit of devotion and 
self-sacrifice for conscience’s sake. 


& 
The Conservation of Water. By John L. 
Matthews. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $2. 


Conservation of natural resources has 
become a catchword. Like good health 
everybody wants it, tho not everybody is 
willing to take steps to get it. Few real- 
ize its benefits so acutely that sacrifices 
for its sake come easy to them. This 
book displays, in simple but attractive 
manner, free from technical terms or 
overscientific elaboration, the truly won- 
derful program for the conservation of 
water and the allied savings. By har- 
nessing our water power a mechanical 
force can be developed exceeding the 
whole force now generated by burning 
coal. By constructing reservoirs and re- 
planting forests at the head waters the 
floods which devastate our river valleys 
will be abated and a deep channel for 
navigation secured. Already in Wiscon- 
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sin the value and efficiency of every wa- 
ter power on some rivers has been 


‘doubled by such means, and mill owners 


on other rivers have called upon the State 
forester to treat their streams in like 
fashion. Irrigation is making the desert 
to blossom like a garden and is creating, 
out of wind-blown sand, a fertile area as 
big as Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Scien- 
tific drainage is proceeding more slowly 
to the conversion of miasmatic swamps 
equal in size to three more States into 
farms as rich as the Nile Valley. And 
the whole vast plan is so profitable that 
the author concludes with a realistic 
picture of the reclaimed Mississippi and 
the thriving, healthy, easy-living farm- 
ers on its borders, which, with its 
glimpses, of electrical wonders, universal 
prosperity and picnic existence, suggests 
an American Utopia. 
a 
The Spirit of Democracy. By Lyman Ab 
bott. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

Dr. Abbott’s style smacks more of the 
bar than the pulpit. His appeal is mostly 
to the head; rarely to the heart. His 
sentences have snap and precision. His 
thought is definite and logical; too cold 
to stir emotion, too exact to allow eva- 
sion. Of course, his premises are not 
always accurate, his logic not always 
without gaps, or else all his conclusions 
would be irrefutable. But withal his 
heresies (and he dares often to be heret- 
ical) are so well argued as to compel the 
candid reader to examine traditional be- 
liefs anew. For instance, he approves 
the restriction of the suffrage in the 
Southern States to. persons who can read 
and write, who own property worth $300 
and who have paid their taxes. Frankly 
he expresses the wish that Northern 
States could adopt the same rule. And 
by a historical survey of the ballot and an 
analysis of its purpose he strives to de- 
fend that position. In similar fashion— 
by his examination of the fundamental 
purposes of life—he opposes the exten- 
sion to women of that suffrage which he 
says is neither a right nor a privilege, but 
a duty. He arraigns socialism, not in 
ignorance nor prejudice as the sum of 
human villainies, but with understanding 
of its purpose and program to distribute 
wealth equitably by the extension of pub- 
lic ownership and operation over all the © 
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staple means of production. His objec- 
tion is to the method as ineffective, not 
to the aim as wicked and chimerical. His 
own preference is for “that phase of so- 
cialism” which he christens Industrial 
Democracy, under which the laborer 
owns capital and the capitalist labors. 
Argument for such a system runs 
smoothly into the fallacy that the sewer 
should be owned by the sewerman and 
the school by the teacher. That danger 
the writer does not wholly escape. He 
does not try to show how the workers in 
the oil industry are to buy out Mr. Rock- 
efeller or the steel workers Mr. Carne- 
gie, nor what assurance the “ultimate 
consumer” would have that the price of 
kerosene or steel rails would be. reason- 
able if the laborers owned a monopoly. 
Perhaps his radical utterance that no in- 
dividual has “any more right in the soil 
and its contents than in the ocean and its 
contents” suggests a way to prevent the 
monopolization either of oil or steel. 
as 


Timothy Flint: Pioneer, Missionary, Author, 
Editor, 1780-1840. By John Ervin Kirk- 
patrick. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark 
Co. $3.50. 

Those who know nothing of ‘i imothy 
Flint may learn something of the man 
by reading’ the title page of this biog- 
raphy, which is complete if we add this 
final flourish : 

“The story of his life among the Pioneers 
and Frontiersmen in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valley and in New England and the South.” 
We have his biographer’s word for it (if 
we have need of that) that this mission- 
ary was a man of God; he was also, one 
may safely add, a somewhat “difficult” 


man, in spite of his scholarship and. 


Christian principles. “I also have had 
enemies, and bitter ones,” he wrote, with 
Scriptural accuracy. Yet his ministry 
was not without its compensations, nor 
was the least of these its literary oppor- 
tunities. Flint was, to be sure, addicted 
to “fine writing” : 

“We admit ourselves, that we have a 
pernicious attachment to ornamented speech,” 
is the sentence with which he clinched 
this point for us. His writings are 
none the less considerable and even im- 
portant in American literary history. 
Mrs. Trollope, who saw much of him in 
Cincinnati, highly regarded him both as 
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an individual and as an author. Certain- 
ly he had fluency, and attempted exer- 
cises in more forms than most clergy- 
men undertake. He was one of the few 
Americans of his age to manifest enthu- 
siastic appreciation of French literature, 
and to play a part in popularizing the 
study of the German literature and lan- 
guage. Dr. Kirkpatrick tells his story 
sympathetically, in spite of the stiffness 
of his style. The appendix and bibli- 
ography, like the notes, are evidences of 
conscientious labor. The index is not 
exhaustive, but is useful so-far as it goes. 
This book is attractive not only from the 
standpoint of the student of literature 
or Of missionary effort, but also from 
that of all those who read with interest 
narratives of Western travel in the early 
days. Its physical properties are, let us 
add, admirable; paper, printing, wide 
margins : all these contribute to the read- 
er’s pleasure. 
a 


John La Farge: A Memoir and a Study. ° 
By Royal Cortissoz. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $4. 


_ “As time went on he developed an intense 
interest in the book, coming to regard it as a 
kind of repository for the recollections and 
reflections which, in other circumstances, he 
might have embodied in a book of his own. 
We had been close friends for twenty years, 
and there was a perfect trust between us. 
He gave me freely what he had already put 
into manuscript, and continued to write.” 

This passage from the first chapter of 
Mr. Cortissoz’s memoir of “our sole old 
master” goes far to state what. is the 
value of the book. One may add that 
the critic of the New York Tribune 
proves himself a discreet and devoted 
friend. It is especially appropriate that 
such a one should wr'te the memoir, for 
La Farge’s friendships were expressive 
of his personality no less than were his 
writings and his mural decorations and 
stained glass. He was, to his friends, 
“a lambent flame of inspiration.” “I 
have heard some brilliant talkers,” con- 
tinues Mr. Cortissoz, “Whistler among 
them, but I have never heard one even 
remotely comparable to La Farge.” He 
did not set up as an epigram-maker, the, 
“sometimes I do clever things,” he con- 
fest. His best conversation 


“held you on a far higher plane. There he 


practised a serene eloquence, ranging over 
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fields so spacious that in addition to the 
weighty substance of his talk he stimulated 
the listener as with a sense of large issues, 
of brave venturings into seas of thought. He 
had seen the world, he had known a multi- 
tude of men and things, and this rich experi- 
ence reacted upon his nature. But his com- 
plexity was a central possession, it was of 
the very texture of his soul. There went 
with it, too, a peculiar poise, a strange, self- 
centered calm. His pronounced sympathy 
for the East was easily understood. He 
liked its attitude of contemplation. His own 
habit was meditative. But where his individ- 
uality made a still further claim was in the 
direction of a tremendous intellectual and 
spiritual activity.” 

As an appraisal of John La Farge’s art, 
this tribute is a welcome but not impec- 
cable work. Indeed, it has modest pre- 
tensions here. As a character studv, it 
seems to us beyond criticism. The book 
is beautifully printed, and no less beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


a 
Literary Notes 


....The latest addition to the American 
Book Company’s useful “Gateway Series” is 
Selections from Abraham Lincoln, edited by 
Dr. A. S. Draper (35 cents). 


....Queed, like “The Broad Highway,” 
among this season’s most successful novels, 
was declined by several New York publishers 
before a Boston house appreciated its value. 


....There are fine tales in “Tell it Again” 
Stories, by Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
and Adelle Powers Emerson (Ginn; 50 
cents) ; and they will be welcomed by kinder- 
garteners, mothers and youngsters. 


.... The high standard set for the Home 
University Library by the initial volumes is 
maintained by the recent additions: The Open- 
ing up of Africa, by Sir H. H. Johnston; 
Crime and Insanity, by Dr. C. A. Mercier; 
Liberalism, by L. J. Hobhouse (Holt; 75 cents 
each). 


....The Putnams are about to issue an 
English translation of the Recollections of a 
Parisian, by Dr. Poumiés de la Siboutie, a 
witness of three revolutions, and a subject, in 
turn, of Louis XVI, Napoleon I, Louis XVIII, 
Charles X, Louis Philippe and Napoleon ITI— 
to say nothing of the Republic. 


....Operagoers and others will welcome 
Oliver Huckel’s retelling of Wagner’s Giitter- 
démmerung in English blank verse (Crowell; 
75 cents). The libretto of the opera cannot 
be read with any pleasure; Mr. Huckel’s work, 
on the other hand, is done lovingly and under- 
standingly—in and for the library. 
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....The edition of Dickens’s Christmas 
Carol, published by Crowell this season, is il- 
lustrated in color by Ethel Everett, and both 
in its pictures and general makeup is a most 
attractive presentation of the masterpiece of 
sentiment (Crowell; $1.50). 


....The price of Gilbert O. Ward’s Prac- 
tical Use of Books and Libraries: An Ele- 
mentary Manual is one dollar; that of the 
accompanying Teaching Outline, 50 cents (Bos- 
ton Book Co.). The manual is intended for 
the use of high school students and library 
apprentices, and appears to be practical and 
of value. 


....Sir George Douglas, whose essays on 
“Scottish Paetry” we commented on in our 
issue of August 31, has made an interesting 
collection in his Book of Scottish Poetry 
(Baker & Taylor; pp. 928; $2.50). The range 
is from twelfth century Thomas of Ercel- 
donne to R. L. S., James John Davidson and 
Maria Stewart. 


....Two unpublished five-act dramas by 
Dumas pére have been discovered, with a 
quantity of letters to Dumas, among the pa- 
pers of one of his secretaries and collabora- 
tors, Noél Parfait. “Le Fils du Forcat” is 
drawn from the playwright’s novel, “Monsieur 
Coumbes”; “Pietro Tasca” is the title of the 
second piece, whose scene is Venice. 


...-Facts-. for Freshmen, published by the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, differs decided- 
ly from most university hand books in being 
attractively printed, neatly bound and read- 
able. Its author, Dean T. A. Clark, professes 
to give ‘information about the University of 
Illinois alone, but his advice as to studies. 
habits and fraternities is based upon so much 
knowledge of college life and boy nature as 
to be useful anywhere. 


....The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, Philadelphia, sends forth its Ameri- 
can Jewish Yearbook 5672 (1911-1912), (50 
cents), just as the Jewish New Year is ap- 
proaching, September 23, 1911. In ‘addition to 
the usual statistical data, “The Passport Ques- 
tion” between our Government and Russia is 
extensively treated. The report of the fourth 
annual meeting of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee—an organization aiming to look after 
Jewish welfare everywhere—embraces the im- 
migration and naturalization questions and 
also the recent activities of Russia, the fiend- 
ish foe of the persecuted people. 

....In a lecture recently delivered before 
the Université des Annales, at Paris, the 
novelist Daniel Lesueur made some interest- 
ing generalizations on the subject of “The 
Popular Novel.” From the French point of 
view, the masters of that form are Hugo, 
Sue, Dumas and Erckmann-Chatrian. The 
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popular novel is preéminently a serial, to be- 
gin with, and its first condition is, says this 
critic, “the rigorous morality of the work, in 
form as well as in essentials, and the author 
engages to make over any situation or pas- 
sage which risks shocking the reader of the 
working class for whom it is destined.” 


....We quote verses contributed by Mr. 
Ellis Parker Butler to the September Book- 
man; 

I want to know how Bernard Shaw 
Likes beefsteak—fairly done, or raw? 
I want to know what kind of shoes 

M. Maeterlinck and Howells use. 


I have great curiosity 

Regarding George Ade’s new boot tree. 
Has Carolyn Wells of late em»nloyed 
Hairpins of wire or celluloid? 


What kind of soap does London like? 
Does Robert Chambers ever “hike”? 
Or did he ever? Or, if not, 

-Does he like cabbage, cheese, or what? 


I want to know the size of gloves 
Oppenheim wears, and if he loves 
Olives, and how his clothes are made. 
What does he eat? How is he paid? 


All sorts of things I want to learn 

That are not of the least concern 

To anyone. For, On! and Oh! 

I want to know! I WANT TO KNOW! 


1 want to know, and know I will— 
The printing press is never still. 
For me it prints such facts as these! 
I am the Public, if you please! 


Now -. we know who it is that is accountable 
for the slush published in our so-called liter- 
ary magazines! 


....What is called The 1911 Bible is the old 
“authorized version of 1611 carefully amended 
by American scholars,” and published by the 
American Branch of the Oxford University 
Press. It has excellences to be recognized 
by thuse- who do not choose to use the Re- 
vised Version. It is printed on very thin 


ana yet opaque paper in a fairly large type, - 


and it manages to secure by extra spacing the 
advantages of the paragraphy system while 
yet keeping the verse divisions. It makes 
special claim to corrections in the text where 
needed, so that it 1s the Old Version revised, 
but not so as to disturb the reader. The 
changes are few, but we notice that such a 
palpable error as that 1n 1 John 5: 7, 8 the 
three witnesses, is corrected to follow nearly 
the Revised Version; but 1 Tim, 3: 16 “God 
was manifest in the flesh” is not corrected, 
nor does Acts 20: 28, “the Church of God 
which he hath purchased with his own blood” 
follow the correction of the American Re- 
vision. 
morocco, with maps, of light weight, suitable 
for study and reference uses. No particular 
editor is mentioned, unless it be the Rev. C. 
S. Schofield, D. D.; but a list is given of over 
thirty conservative clergymen who are said 
to be respons‘ble for the text corrections. 


It 1s a beautiful volume, in limp- 
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Pebbles 


Ir you have reason to suspect the cleanli- 
ness or healthfulness of your milk supply, pas- 
teurize yourself in your home immediately be- 
fore using.—Illinois State Food Commission 
Bulletin. 


Ir was Sambo that was bemoaning the fact 
that he had forgotten to fasten the door of 
his chicken-house the night before. 

“Were they stolen?” he was asked. 

“No, they. went home.” 


Evie Metcunixorr, the great French bac- 
teriologist, eagerly buys a live gorilla for three 
thousand dollars. He could buy a member 
of the Illinois Legislature for half the money. 
—Life. 


PerspirING Customer—Ph-h-h! 
something cool. 

Waitress—Yes, sir. Would you like an ice? 

Perspiring Customer—No, no; something 
cooler than that.—-Punch. 


Bring me 


UpcarpsoNn—Your cousin is a practising phy- 
sician, isn’t he? 

Atom—He has discovered one or two spe- 
cifics for cancer, I believe, but he hasn’t set- 
tled down to regular practice yet—Chicago 
Tribune. 


From the death notices of the New York 
Evening Post, January 21, 1804: 

In England, Jphn Tucker, a soldier in Ashford 
Barracks. He died at 4 o'clock in the morning; be- 
fore 12 in the same day his widow was married to 
another man, and in the evening the Lappy couple fol- 
lowed the corpse of the first husband to the grave 
as chief mourners. 


DO YOU TWIG? 
THERE was a young lady named Ginter, 
Who married a man in winter; 
The man’s name was Wood, 
And now, as they should, 
The Woods have a cute little splinter. 


O. Henry once promised to write a story 
for ‘one of the big magazines, but it 
failed to arrive after many requests. Finally 
the editor went to O. Henry’s apartment and 
sent up a curt note: “If I don’t have that 
story within twenty-four hours I will come 
up and kick you down stairs. I always keep 
my promises.” O. Henry promptly sent back 
the note: “Dear Bill: If I did all my work 
with my feet I’d keep my promises too.” 


Aw Aberdonian went to spend a few days 
in London with his son, After their first 
greetings at King’s Cross Staton, the young 
fellow remarked: “Feyther, you are not lookin’ 
weel. Is there anything the matter?” © 

The old man replied, “Aye, lad, I have had 
an accident.” 

“What was that, feyther?” 

“Mon,” he said, “on this journey frae bonnie 
Scotland I lost my luggage.” 

“Dear, dear. that’s too bad; ’o6 did it hap- 
pen?” 

“Aweel,” replied the Aberdonian, “the cork 
cam oot.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 
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Development of the House of 
Governors 


Up to this time the annual conference 
of the Governors of our States has been 
devoted to conferring simply. The Gov- 
ernors have done no voting, but have 
simply talked to each other much as is 
done in a Quaker meeting, coming 
when they could to “the sense of the 
meeting,” and looking to concurrent leg- 
islation. But this year they have done 
more than President Roosevelt had in his 
mind when he sought their aid on con- 
servation, and have taken definite action, 
appointing three of their number to ap- 
pear before the United States Supreme 
Court to argue an appeal against certain 
decisions of inferior courts. As Gover- 
nors of States they are naturally States’ 
rights men, after a fashion, and feel it 
ther duty to see that the rights of their 
States under the Constitution are not in- 
vaded by the central national Govern- 
ment. 

The decisions of the lower Federal 
courts objected to are those that enjoin 
State railroad commissions from regu- 
lating intrastate rates, on this ground, 
among others, that they would interfere 
with interstate commerce. Part’cularly a 
decision by Justice Sanborn, of the 


‘ discriminating against 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
against the Railroad Commission of Min- 
nesota, was severely attacked by Gover- 
nor Hadley, of Missouri, Governor Al- 
drich, of Nebraska, and Governor 
O’Neal, of Alabama. Governor Aldrich, 
particularly, used very strong language, 
quite outdoing the criticism for which 
President Roosevelt was blamed, as de- 
stroying the respect due to courts. He 
even said that the “trouble comes from 
the fact that in many instances these in- 
ferior courts are composed of lawyers 
who owe their position not so much to 
legal attainments and profound learning 
as to political service rendered.” We 
agree with both President Roosevelt and 
Governor Aldrich that courts are not ab- 
solved from criticism. Every citizen of 
competent intelligence has the right to 
disagree with their decisions and to criti- 
cise the judges who render them. 

It would seem on the face of it that the 
Governors are right in their contention. 
Let the national Government control in- 
terstate commence, as it has done in an- 
nuling State laws forbidding the impor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors ; but laws made 
by a State regulating transportation rates 
within its own boundaries would seem to 
be within the State’s own rights, with no 
Federal interference ; and so the Gover- 
nors unanimously agreed, declaring that 
the removal of that right would make the 
States but provinces within the national 
Government. Accordingly they took the 
novel and evolutionary, if not revolution- 
ary, action of appointing Governor Har- 
mon, of Ohio, Governor Hadley, of Mis- 
souri, and Governor O’Neal,of Alaba- 
ma, to argtie the rights of the States be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

And yet, in the familiar words of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, “there is much to be 
said on both sides of the question.” Let 
us take, as an example, the action of the 
State of Texas, which has reduced its 
railroad rates for the carriage of cement, 
for the very purpose of giving the pref- 
erence to dealers in Texas cement and 
cement which 
might otherwise be brought in from other 
States. Here ‘is a case in which the pur- 
pose of the Interstate Commission to 
equalize conditions of trade and traffic is 
blocked by action of intrastate rat’ng. Is 
that constitutional or right? In Art. I, 
9, 5, the Constitution says: 
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“No preference shall be given by any regu- ° 


lation of commerce or revenue to the ports of 
one State*over those of another.” 

This provision does not verbally forbid 
the Texas rating, for it mentions only 
“ports.” To be sure Denver is a “port” 
under the rulings, but it has a custom- 
house ; and we do not know that there is 
an inland “port” in Texas. But railroads 
were not known when the Constitution 
was written, and this discrimination is 
of just the sort which the Constitution 
meant to forbid. To bring the Texas 
case under this constitutional provision 
would be no great stretch of interpreta- 
tion. An attorney might even argue that 
an intrastate rate intended to favor citi- 
zens of one State and shut out others con- 
tradicts the purpose exprest elsewhere: 
“The citizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States.” IV, 2, 1. 

It was precisely because of the fear 
that the conference of Governors might 
become a House of Governors, a sort of 
consolidated legislative executive, that 
not a few found fault with President 
Roosevelt for calling the first conference. 
We had no such fear and have none now. 
Evolution is a good thing. The friction 
of contrary views will keep the evolution 
within safe limits. We see no reason 
why in their ‘representative capacity 
Governors Harmon, Hadley and O’Neal 
should not present arguments that will 
have weight with the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, and we have no fear that 
the Governors will bulldoze the Justices. 
We do not care to attempt now to argue 
the case or to anticipate the decision. We 
know that the interests of the whole 
country are more important than those 
of the several States, and yet it is a prin- 
ciple of prime importance to hold fast to 
that provision of the Constitution which 
declares that “the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” ‘ 


The State: Why 


THERE. is nothing new in the syn- 
dicalist proposition to get rid of the po- 
litical state and turn over industrial capi- 
tal and its management to a unionized 
proletariat. The dream of a world with- 
out political authority, and emancipated 
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from law, is as old as the institution of 
government, against which it protests. 
The revolutionary labor movement mere- 
ly gives it an up-to-date expression. 

And even the modern expression in 
anarchistic creeds is not strictly new. 
The intellectual father of both .“individ- 
ualistic’ and “communistic anarchism” 
was Rousseau, who voiced the desires of 
the one in his talk about the “return to 
nature,” and formulated the philosophy 
of the other in his distinction between 
“aggregation” and “association,” and in 
his proposition that in association the in- 
dividual will must be merged in a gen- 
eral will, which, for practical purposes, 
is the will of the majority. 

States, as Rousseau regarded them, 
are merely “aggregations,” created and 
held together by force. “Association,” 
or society, is always spontaneous and 
voluntary. Its basis is essentially, tho 
not necessarily in form, a free contract, 
because those who belong to it enter it 
freely and remain in it because they 
want to. Association comes into exist- 
ence because of oppression. The State, 
created by force and governing by force, 
itself oppresses, and, by creating priv- 
ileges, creates and defends oppressors. 
The oppressed create society in the true 
sense of the word when they voluntarily 
enter into combination to resist the op- 
pressor and win freedom. In the strug- 
gle that follows it is right for associated 
men to use any measures, however vio- 
lent, against neutrals as well as against 
the enemy (for trade unions, for exam- 
ple, to make war upon “scabs’”), be- 
cause, if any one refuses to join the as- 
sociation to fight oppression he elects to 
I've under oppression, and therefore 
must not complain if he is oppressed. 

Now, Rousseau’s analysis happens to 
be good sociology as far as it goes. But 
nothing is easier than for a fool to do 
mischief with a good knife, a good gun, 
or a good philosophy. It is true that there 
are two types of social combinations, 
both historical, bot!: existing today: the 
coercive type, of which the State is the 
supreme example, and the free or volun- 
tary type, of which the Christian Church 
once aspired to be the supreme example, 
and of which the “Industrial Workers of 
the World” aspire to be the supreme ex- 
ample now. 

What Rousseau failed to tell us, how- 
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ever, and what free associationists in all 
ages, including the present, have failed 
to see, is the group of obstinate facts 
which explain the existence and the per- 
sistence of coercive society, or the State, 
in the face of all the dreamers and the 
revolutionists of all generations. Those 
facts are three, namely: (1) The strug- 
gle for existence often brings together in 
search of economic opportunity, a multi- 
tude of persons whose interests conflict, 
whose ideas and feelings are different 
and who therefore cannot spontaneously 
co-operate; (2) A common peril, never- 
theless, compels them to make common 
cause; (3) Under these circumstances 
they submit to the suggestion, the will, 
the tyrannical rule of the strong man, be 
he a military leader, a gang bully, or a 
district political boss. 

But, say the syndicalists, war and mili- 
tarism -are kept alive by capitalistic 
greed. Capitalism and war will disap- 
pear together. What common danger 
will be left to necessitate general organi- 
zation for anything but industrial pur- 
poses? For industry, let men combine 
and submit to the general will. In all 
other relations and activities of life, let 
them be free, without government or 
law. 

Undoubtedly labor leaders of the revo- 
lutionary sort believe this social diagno- 
sis. And the fact that they do believe 
it makes some of the rest of us despair 
of their intellectual processes. 

The syndicalist believes it because, as 
a convinced and enthusiastic “commun- 
ist-anarchist” he is unable to size up the 
“individualist-anarchist,” or to grasp the 
fact that a good big one-half of the hu- 
man race consists of persons who won't 
agree with anybody or work with any- 
body if they can help it. He will not ad- 
mit that one-quarter of mankind is made 
up of dead-beats, who won’t work, even 
to support themselves, if they can steal 
or beg. He denies that one-eighth of 
mankind is made up of persons who are 
prepared to prey upon their fellowmen, 
not merely by wheedling and sneak- 
thieving, but by violence and cruelty. 

The syndicalist believes that the un- 
socialized half of the human race is a 
product of oppression. “After the revo- 
lution” he expects all the fakers, swind- 
lers, gamblers, thugs and cut-throats to 
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come purring up to the economic hearth 
of syndicalism and ask to be set to work! 

Well, we predict that they won’t, and 
that the syndicalist will save his philo- 
sophic face by the short and easy device 
of calling them “scabs,” and that when 
he discovers that they won’t work when 
opportunity is offéred, he will proceed 
with a high hand to make them work. 
In other words, having kicked the State 
out at the front door, he will proceed to 
bring it in again at the back door with 
all possible haste, and for the same moss- 
grown reasons that have justified it thru- 
out the ages! 


British Educational Problems 


Tue British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at its recent Ports- 
mouth meeting devoted much attention 
to the needs and methods of education, 
a subject that has of late years been oc- 
cupying a larger space upon the pro- 
grams of this body, as well as of the 
sister society in the United States. Both 
the British and the American Associa- 
tions have now a Section of Educational 
Science, and while it may be questionable 
whether education is yet entitled to such 
recognition as a science on a formal 
equality with astronomy and chemistry, 
still, there is no question but that it is 
an important subject to consider and an 
interesting one to discuss. 

Sir William Ramsay, before he passed 
on to his hobby, radium, in his presi- 
dential address, took time to deliver a 
few sharp blows at two established Brit- 
ish institutions, the examination and 
scholarship systems. He ascribed leth- 
argy of thought in England largely to 
the ‘‘external examinations,” and com- 
mended instead the Continental and 
American custom of “trusting the teach- 
ers to form an honest estimate of the 
capacity and ability of each student and 
awarding honors accordingly.” He de- 
nounced bribery by scholarships as “a 
form of pauperism practically unknown 
in every country but our own” and ad- 
vised that the beneficiaries of such funds 
be required to repay them if and when 
circumstances permit. The amount of 
money expended annually in university 
fellowships, scholarships and business 
represents in Great Britain a capital 
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value of over $37,000,000, and if most 
of this expenditure could be recovered 
it would go far toward putting univers- 
ity education on a satisfactory basis 

The president of the educational sec- 
tion, Bishop Welldon, took up the same 
theme, and declared it ‘an evil scarcely 
capable of exaggeration,” that the pecun- 
iary benefits intended for the poor should 
have become the perquisites of the rich. 
“In the field of secondary education the 
competition for scholarships and exhibi- 
tions have become so severe that scarce- 
ly any boy in the examination for them 
stands a chance of success, except at a 
cost of three or four years spent before- 
hand in an _ expensive preparatory 
school.” 

Bishop Welldon was for fifteen years 
headmaster of the two great public 
schools of Dulwich and Harrow, so he 
speaks with knowledge and with feeling 
of the oppression of secondary educa- 
tion by the ancient universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. The smattering of 
Greek which they insist upon requiring 
of all students for entrance is “both a 
farce and a nuisance.” But the abolition 
of compulsory Greek is not enough. The 
atmosphere of the ancient universities 
should be changed. To a modern uni- 
versity, like Manchester, men and women 
come as students; they come to learn 
and they do learn. The atmosphere of 
Oxford and Cambridge is more social 
than intellectual, and the number of un- 
dergraduates who can in any sense be 
called serious students is but a small 
fraction of the whole. It seemed to him 
that the ancient universities in conferring 
degrees without an adequate guarantee 
of knowledge were largely responsible 
for the indifference of English society as 
a whole to the value and dignity of 
. learning. 

At present, the bishop said, the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge are 
the close preserves of the Church, of 
England, but he hoped that eventually all 
the universities, ancient as well as mod- 
ern, would be free from theological re- 
strictions. Coeducation, he recoynized, 
is already an established reality in both 
the ancient and the modern universities, 
tho in the former degrees are denied 
to women. Coeducation is also becom- 
ing more.common in the day schools, 
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but he did not see how it could be in- 
troduced into the boarding schools 
“where the life was ordered on some- 
what artificial principles.” On the evils 
of segregated education he quoted Adam 
Smith: 

“That the education of boys at distant great 
schools, of young men at distant colleges, as 
well as ladies in distant nunneries and board- 
ing schools, seems in the higher ranks of life 
to have hurt most essentially the domestic 
morals, and consequently the domestic hap- 
piness both of France and of England.” 

Many of these British problems are 
also our own, tho in a lesser degree. 
Examinations are not all powerful in this 
country, and they are not usually set by 
an external and independent authority, 
except in such cases as State regents ex- 
aminations, adm‘ssion to legal and medi- 
cal societies, and entrance to universities. 
But our universities have not the power 
and prestige of the English, so they are 
now conforming with more or less re- 
luctance to the demand of the secondary 
schools for the right to regulate their 
own affairs. The recent modifications of 
their entrance requirements made by 
Harvard and Chicago are striking illus- 
trations of this tendency. 

None of our universities have so abun- 
dant scholarship funds as Oxford and’ 
Cambridge, but we are not so free from 
the perplexities of such pecuniary assist- 
ance as Professor Ramsay thinks. We 
are beginning to hear not a little com- 
plaint of “bribery” thru scholarships by 
rival institutions, and “the endowment of 
mediocrity.” Evidently we must be on 
the watch if we would escape the evils 
of England; the clutch of the dead hand, 
the formation of cliques, the fossiliza- 
tion of courses, the dominance of formal 
tests and the curse of uniformity. To 
prevent these evils we can hardly do bet- 
ter than to follow the four principles 
which Bishop Welldon lays down as the 
essentials of all true progress or reform 
in education. 

“1, That every child shall enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of developing in full measure the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties with which God 
has endowed him or her. . 

2. That no difference of opportunity, or as 
little difference as possible, shall exist be- 
tween the richer and the poorer classes of 
society. 


3. That the supreme object of education is 
to provide good citizens—citizens who, in 
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Milton’s stately language, will be able to ‘per- 
form justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all 
the offices, both public and private, of Peace 
and War.’ 

4. That, as the personal influence of the 
teacher is a potent factor in education, it is 
the business of the State to ensure the highest 
possible efficiency, not only of intelligence but 
of character, in the-men and women who 
adopt the educational profession as their life- 
work.” 


a 
Mushrooms 


Durinc the last few weeks a series of 
deaths in and around New York, at least 
a score in all, have been reported as oc- 
curring after the eating of toadstools mis- 
taken for mushrooms. A certain number 
of deaths from the same cause are report- 
ed from various parts of the country each 
year, especially during the spring and 
fall. Only rarely, however, do so many 
of them cccur at the same time and in the 
same locality as on this occasion. There 
is no doubt that at fimes when attention 
has been called by the newspapers to 
deaths of this kind, other forms of se- 
vere digestive trouble are sometimes 
referred to the eating of fungi tho really 
other causes are at work. There are di- 
gestive symptoms resembling those 
caused by toadstools that occur after the 
eating of milk products in certain forms 
of decomposition, particularly spoiled or 
fermented cheese and ice cream that has 
been refrozen after an open ice-cream 
freezer has allowed its contents to melt. 
Besides, there are severe, sometimes fatal, 
symptoms of various forms of ptomaine 
poisoning in connection with  shell-fish 
and certain kinds of sausage and other 
sophisticated meat foods that are read- 
ily put under this heading when excite- 
ment runs high. It is probable that these 
sources of poisoning have somewhat 
swelled the number of supposed deaths 
from the eating of toadstools even on the 
present occasion. Publicity always tends 
to disturb proper consideration of all 
such subjects. 

Poisonous fungi are, however, un- 
doubtedly responsible for a number of 
deaths each year. This is true in spite 
of the fact that it is not difficult for one 
who knows to distinguish between heal- 
thy and toxic fungi. Some of the cor- 
respondents in the newspapers have 
asked why those people who are taking 
risks in gathering mushrooms, or what 
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they think are mushrooms, for them- 
selves do not consult books and pictures 
and descriptions that would enable them 
to judge between the healthy and the 
poisonous. Of course it is easy to under- 
stand that most of those who suffer from 
this sort of poisoning’ are the least likely 
to consult authoritative auxiliaries of 
this kind in our libraries, museums and 
botanical gardens. Besides, there is al- 
ways an element of danger in this, for 
while the ordinary mushroom is very 
easily distinguished from the ordinary 
toadstool, there are many forms of these 
fungi which occupy a middle place, some 
of which are non-poisonous, tho closely 
related and similar to plants which are 
highly dangerous. The amateur expert 
who gets his knowledge from books and 
diagrams and pictures is especially likely 
to think he knows it all in this matter and 
thus lay himself open to serious conse- 
quences, and unfortunately, as a rule, not 
only for himself but relatives and friends 
and, above all, children. 

Mushrooms are not such a valuable 
food that any special risk ought to be 
taken in their eating. We called atten- 
tion in our editorial on Diets, Simple and 
Mixed, in THe INDEPENDENT for Sep- 
tember 7, to the fact that while for a 
time, owing to their nitrogenous content, 
there was an impression very prevalent, 
even among physicians and _ scientific 
dietitians, that mushrooms would make 
a valuable food product to replace meat 
to a considerable extent in warm weath- 
er and especially in tropical countries, 
further careful investigation has shown 
that the nitrogen content of mushrooms 
is available for human beings only to a 
slight degree. While their flavor appeals 
to some people, it will be found that it is 
usually a particular mode of serving 
mushrooms that makes them a favorite 
article of diet. Cream and meat sauces 
and butter are used in such a way as to 
make them tasty. The largest amount 
of the nutrition of the dishes thus made 
from mushrooms comes from these add- 
ed materials. They are valuable almost 
entirely as tasty additions to diet, which 
leave a considerable residue, and there- 
fore stimulate peristalsis and prevent or 
ameliorate that sluggishness of the bow- 
els which is such a common symptom of 
our modern rather undiversified diet. 

It would not be worth while, then, 
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even for the poor, whose diets are least 
varied, to take any special risks in the 
matter of adding mushrooms as a variety 
to diet. Even tho gathered by those who 
consume them, they are not a cheap 
food because of the additions that usual- 
ly must be made to them as prepared for 
the table. When they are used it is al- 
most indispensable to have them selected 
by an expert, that is, by one who knows 
non-poisonous from poisonous varieties 
by study of the plants themselves, and 
who has had some definite training in 
this matter. The man who is his own 
lawyer is a fool, it is said, as also the 
man who is his own physician. The man 
who is his own expert on mushrooms, 
however, unless he has had the training 
for it, would have to have some special 
term in the superlative degree invented 
in order to properly characterize him. 

There is no need, in spite of recent 
casualties, for those who l’ke mushrooms 
to feel alarmed over the continued eating 
of their favorite dainty, provided they 
have good reason to know that ptoper 
care has been exercised in the gathering 
of them, or that some definite agency of 
experience has had charge of it. Death 
from toadstools we have always had and 
always will have, tho fungi wi!l continue 
to be a proper and salutary element in 
the diet of a good many people in the 
future as in the past. 


a 
Prohibition in Maine 


AFTER a week we do not yet know 
whether or not the citizens of Maine 
have decided to retain the constitutional 
amendment which absolutely prohibits 
the sale in the State of alcoholic bever- 
ages, so close is the vote. . 

We would have every saloon in the 
State closed. They are a curse and 
nothing but a curse. It is a blessing to 
any community when it banishes this 
more than mischievous institution. 
Drunkenness is cultivated, fostered and 
provided for by the saloon; and drunk- 
enness causes more poverty, suffering, 
cruelty and crimes, ruins more homes 
and hasters more deaths, than anv other 
form of vicious indulgence. Beside al- 
cohol opium is comparatively negligible 
because occasional, tobacco is even in- 
nocent and tea and coffee innocuous 


. which will punish infractions. In 
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stimulants. Till men, and some women, 
learn self-control prohibition is a desir- 
able rule. ¢ 

The question is, as to the extent of 
prohibited territory. The more the bet- 
ter, of course; but the principle is the 
same whether we have constitutional 
prohibition in a State, or local option in 
a town or county. What we want is 
prohibition that will prohibit, prohibition 
supported by a voting public — 
the 
State of Maine public sentiment has not 
prohibited, but has defied the constitu- 
tion and the law in the cities. The law 
has been notoriously ineffective, and the 
city officials have been parties condon- 
ing the violation of law. 

Now by a vote of the people—that is 
of the men—for we believe the women 
would have voted differently—it is 
made clear that they have no prevailing 
desire for prohibition. The vote i$ even- 
ly balanced. It appears clear that any 
policy on which the people are so un- 
certain, half one way and half the other, 
should not be fixt by the constitution, 
but left to the laws. A constitution 
should represent a settled general con- 
viction, such as it did when the present 
constitutional provision of Maine was 
approved by an overwhelming majority. 
Now there is no visible majority for it, 
and it is impossible to enforce it for that 
reason. A new population has come into 
the cities. and they have and should have 
their rights. With regret we discover 
this fact, and we believe that under the 
circumstances it should be left to the leg- 
islature to control the selling of liquor in 
the State, and that this should be by a 
local option law, so that a town or coun- 
tv can exclude the saloon with the cer- 
tainty that infractions will be punished. 
Local option is of the same principle as 
State-wide prohibition, only it prohibits 
in a smaller territory. In towns or cities 
which prefer to have saloons the tax— 
called falsely a license—should be made 
very high, so as to limit the number of 
saloons and. shut out the low doggeries. 
This will be partial prohibition, which is 
better than none. 

What the saloon does appears in the 
case in Coatesville, Pa. A man went 
to a saloon and got liquor enough to 
make him drunk, Thereupon an offi- 
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cer of the law tried to arrest him and 
was shot dead by the drunken man. Then 
the vicious element of the town, its hood- 
lums and hooligans, the very men who 
had frequented the saloons, caught the 
drunken murderer and burnt him alive, 
and put an indelible stain. on the reputa- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania. The 
responsibility rests on the saloon, and on 
the respectable men who signed the peti- 
tion vouching for the character of its 


keeper and asking that he be allowed to- 


make his living in this way. 

One must ask why it is that from a 
vote of 40,000 majority Maine has sunk 
to an even vote on prohibition. With 
some who live in the cities we presume 
the reason is that they are disgusted with 
the failure to enforce the law, and they 
do not want a law that is not enforced; 
but these are comparatively few. Most 
who believe in prohibition want the law 
retained, and have not lost hope. The 
main cause for the change is the change 
of population. In the larger towns and 
the cities, manufacturers have brought 
in a class of people not yet assimilated, 
and so not amenable to the religious and 
moral ideals of the older population. The 
foreign immigration has been very great, 
particularly of French Canadians, and 
we fear they have not yet been brought 
under that influence for abstinence which 
is being exerted over the second and 
third generation of the Irish immigrants. 
The Churches ought to be able, if united 
and earnest, to control all moral condi- 
tions and establish a nearly uniform and 
permanent public sentiment; but that is 
not yet secured. 

, ws 


The Wise Tourists 


Any one who is willing to get out of 
bed early enough in the morning will, 
during the month of September and that 
of October, be able to see flocks of birds 
migrating to their Southern homes. 
They travel by night, and they drop 
down on our lawns and into. our 
orchards for breakfast, sometimes 
staying two or three days, provid- 
ed the food is abundant. For long 
stretches they have to go on short 
rations, and they make up for this 
when they come on some of our 
orchards where there are plenty of wild 
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cherries and mountain-ash berries still 
hanging on the trees. They then rise up 
in the air soon after sunset, and start 
again on their travels. lf one will take 
the trouble to watch these birds of 
passage and hear their excited talk as 
they find a rich feast, he may be im- 
pelled to plant a few bird trees, for no 
other purpose but to give them a surer 
supply of food when they come his way. 

None of these birds go by the Pull- 
iman, and none of them either check 
trunks or carry gripsacks. It is a mod- 
est economy from first to last, not only 
the lunching by the way, but the method 
of going. It does not seem quite im- 
possible that we shall yet invent some 
sort of an aeroplane with which we can 
make our passage nearly as economical 
as that of the robins and bluebirds. 
Fifty years from now who shall say that 
flights of human beings will not be as 
regular southward in October as is that 
now of the feathered fowl? In the pres- 
ent state of aviation we are certainly 
privileged to imagine something much 
simpler in the way of mechanism, and 
not unlikely something more like wing 
flight. 

When these neighbors of ours reach 
the South, they seek those sections which 
are best provided with food, rarely flock- 
ing two years in succession to the same 
locality. Here in the North, however, 
they have their specific homes, to which 
they return with singular regularity. 
Domestic attachments and home instincts 
go with song, and so we find that these 
friends of ours, while decidedly talkative 
in Florida, sing very little. Once in 
a while in their camp-meetings they will 
toss off a hymn, or possibly say a prayer. 
The gush of melody that goes with baby 
training and domestic life has no affinity 
for this residence in a foreign land. 
Foreign it is in every sense of the word. 
They have come simply to get away 
from the foodless months, and their 
hearts are still with the maples and ap- 
ples. 

Robin flocks often number thousands, 
and they can be seen by ‘moonlight. 
They make very little noise and are easi- 
ly overlooked ; but in their starting they 
are rather excitable and not a little noisy. 
The bobolink has already gone into the 
rice fields of the Carolinas, and has 
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changed his garments with his habits. 
He is a peculiar bird, and makes a whole 
thing of any job he undertakes; and for 
this reason he has a new dress and a new 
song and leads a real home life wherever 
he is. Our robins and bluebirds and 
grosbeaks have the same habits when 
flitting northward, that is, they travel by 
night and conceal themselves as well as 
they can, but they are shamefully 
slaughtered on the way. 

Before starting they form camps, 
where they spend a good many days in 
organizing and talking over matters, and 
they are evidently officered. These gath- 
erings are in bayheads or by the lakes, 
where they can secure a plenty of water 
and a plenty of food. Bluebirds are 
often so exceedingly numerous as to 
color the atmosphere, and the robins 
number tens of thousands. They seem 
to be very anxious to be off, but evi- 
dently wait for couriers to advise as to 
the conditions of things ahead. All this 
while, they are living communistically, 
without any domestic relations that are 
discoverable. The mates of last year do 
not recognize each other as such, and we 
think they rarely remate for the coming 
season. 

During their passage thousands are 
killed, especially of those that cross the 
Western States. It is for this reason 
that the Western robins seldom get as 
domesticated with human folk as those 
of the Eastern States. They are com- 
pelled to cross Kentucky and Tennessee, 
where they are sold at a dollar a hun- 
dred for pies. It is a shame that our 
laws are not yet able to get hold of the 
case and make the life of the robin as 
safe as the life of the man. It is for our 
interest as well as theirs, but in this case 
it is a shame to be compelled to appeal 
to the economics of the case. A bird 
that works as companion and friend, de- 
stroying millions of our insect pests, cer- 
tainly ought to be protected from the 
slaughter of idle ignorance. 

There are slow changes constantly be- 
ing wrought in bird habits, wherever 
their environments are specially favor- 
able or specially unfavorable. We can 
easily make our homesteads very de- 
lightful to our feathered companions, 
and they will soon find out that they are 
both safe and welcome. Birds that gen- 
erally do not leave the environments of 
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the forest can easily be made to nest in 
our orchards and by our doors. The 
hermit thrush, and the wood thrush, and 
the grosbeaks, and the indigo bird are 
only a few of those who can be per- 
suaded to be our companions, and add 
to our choir. 

More of these birds will stay all win- 
ter with us in Ohio and New York if we 
plant more with the purpose of furnish- 
ing them food. Few of them dread the 
cold, but their migration is caused to 
prevent starvation. In the South more 
of the herons are nesting without mi- 
grating North. The quail, under the 
suggestive protection of our recent laws, 
is beginning to domesticate himself. He 
is as good a bird or fowl as any that we 
have in our yards. He is the only one 
that will eat potato-bugs. Our petted 
robin probably does as much damage as 
any bird that we encourage, but it is 
almost entirely in the way of reducing 
our cherry and currant and berry crop. 

The oriole and the bluejay have got to 
answer for themselves, for they jab their 
bills into an unnecessary number of 
grape bunches and peaches, and seem 
to be wholly lacking in any sense of 
economy. As for the damage done by 
the robins and catbirds and most of the 
thrushes, all we have to do is to plant 
enough to give them their daily food; 
that is, plant for our whole family. 
There ought to be some thousands of 
mountain-ash trees set along the fences 
and the edges of the farms from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 


a 
The Fifteenth Amendment 


THERE are men in our Southern States 
who think it worth while to urge the 
repeal, or, if not that, the annulment, of 
the Fifteenth Amendment, which gives 
to the freedmen the right to vote. If 
they fear it is impossible to get the 
amendment repealed in one of the ways 
provided by the Constitution—that is, by 
another amendment adopted by three- 
fourths of the. States, or by a consti- 
tutional convention—they imagine it 
can be annulled by the Supreme Court, 
which may be persuaded to declare 
it unconstitutional; that is, that it 
was not constitutionally adopted by 
three-fourths of the State. They will 
try to prove to the satisfaction. of a 
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majority of the Justices of the Court that 
a number of tne States were coerced 
into accepting it, and that their act was 
therefore not valid. We would noi be- 
grudge their entertainment to those who 
take pleasure in such anticipations. They 
might employ their energies in a more 
mischievous way. 

We have in mind the State of Missis- 
sippi, where three candidates lately 
sought the nomination for Governor, and 
where this proposition to seek the annul- 
ment of the Fifteenth Amendment was a 
burning issue. To be sure, there is no 
more chance of annulling or repealing it 
than there is of repealing the command- 
menc to love one’s neighbor as one’s 
self; in fact, the attempt to repeal the 
one is an attempt to repeal the other. 
But they do not all see it so in Missis- 
sippi, and one of the most earnest in the 
effort is an old friend of THe InpeE- 
PENDENT when he was a New York pas- 
tor twenty years ago, the Rev. William 
Hayne Leavell, D. D., LL. D., who was 
trained under the influence of his father- 
in-law, the late distinguished Senator 
George, of Mississippi. As he calls our 
attention to a pamphlet written by him, 
urging the annulment of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, we take the occasion to 
consider the argument for it, which he 
and not a few others are taking some- 
what too seriously. 

The argument offered by Dr. Leavell 
and those he represents is that the negro 
is an inferior race, not capable of voting 
intelligently, and therefore ought not to 
be allowed to vote, and the amendment 
giving him that right should be annulled. 
The whites are superior, and must be 
predominant, and are determined to rule, 
by fair means or foul.- At present the 
means used are confessedly foul, and 
therefore Dr. Leavell would have the 
amendment annulled; and then the 
States could by fair means disfranchise 
all negroes; and when negroes know 
that they cannot vote they will cease to 
seek equality and will be contented and 
quiet in their inferior position. This is 
actually the argument, and this the an- 
ticipation which a usually sensible man 
presents to us for our approval. 

Ours is “the superior race,” he says. 
But before God, and properly before 
men, we are not to be approved or con- 
demned as races, but as men. The eight- 
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eenth chapter of Ezekiel argues that 
principle at length, even under Judaism, 
and it is the basis of the Christian reli- 
gion and ought to be of any Christian 
civilization or government. Individuals 
are good or bad, superior or inferior, 
not races. There are negroes not inferior 
to Dr. Leavell, possibly his superior. 
‘Lhere are all sorts in all races. 

But being inferior, the negro must be 
kept in subordination and must not mix. 
And yet he does not seem to be so in- 
ferior, for Dr. Leavell allows that he is 
getting education and wealth, and he 
lears—miscegenation, a process which 
has, however, gone on a good way with 
no great opposition on the part of the 
white men of the South. But Dr. Leav- 
ell says: 

“Before such a terrible cataclysm could 
sweep all barriers away, our race, which has 
never submitted to any other, never permitted 
any other long to block its way, which has 
never balked at any means necessary to clear 
its path, and which has always won, would 
rise in ungoverned wrath and utterly anni- 
hilate every condition and every person and 
thing that made such a disaster possible. Un- 
der necessity we would do that without hes- 
itation and without remorse.” 

That is, rather than allow intermar- 
riage of those who might wish it, the 
white race would murder the black race 
without remorse, and Dr. Leavell would 
feel no remorse. We can tell him that 
if equal legal rights were given, very 
few would want intermarriage; but with 
it forbidden and the race made legally 
inferior and subordinate, miscegenation 
would continue as it has in the past. 

Put he does not like to anticipate the 
method of massacre; his alternative is 
perpetual “subordination,” and for that 
reason he would have the Fifteenth 
Amendment annulled, so that Missis- 
sippi might deprive the negro of the 
right to vote. He says: 

“Were the negro deprived of his vote and 
deprived of the expectation that his right to 
vote will sooner or later be recognized and al- 
lowed, it would not take ten years to produce 
harmonious relations between the whites and 
blacks as a whole.” 

An amazing statement! It is more 
likely that bedlam would follow. Does 
he think they have not human passions, 
that they would be satisfied to suffer 
taxation without representation? If the 
black in them were so pusilanimous, 
would not the white in them resent it? 
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And are not thousands of them as white 
as the whites, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of them half white? Do not they 
share with the “race which has never 
submitted to any other,” and would they 
submit in gentle grace? 

Dr. Leavell comforts himself with the 
faith that “practically every thoughtful 
white man, North and South alike, holds 
that it was a huge blunder to confer the 
right of suffrage upon the negro.” That 
is not true. There is not a Northern 
State in which an effort to deprive the 
negro of the ballot could find support, 
amendment or no amendment. We be- 
lieve that suffrage does not depend on 
complexion. We believe it is safer to 
give the ballot to poor men, or stupid 
men, or men of small or no education, or 
to black men, or to women, than it is to 
deprive them of it. 

Dr. Leavell concludes : 

“While we will and must maintain white su- 
premacy, we should do so in ways and by 
means that will not tend to undermine our 
moral quality.” ’ 

There are such means, by being better 
men, if they can, wiser men, and with it 
all, fairer men. But it is impossible to 
do it by forcible humiliation and subor- 
dination of anybody, of whatever color 
or estate, without moral degradation. To 
attempt to rob black men or poor men of 
the right of suffrage, of all equal civil 
and political rights, is an insolent in- 
justice. To attempt to annul the Fif- 
teenth Amendment so as to keep one’s 
self on top of somebody else is mean and 
selfish and unjust. It is unworthy of 
one who preaches the Gospel of Him 
who came to “break down the middle 
wall of partition.” 

By all means let Dr. Leavell read the 
volume of “Papers on Interracial Prob- 
lems,” presented at the Races Congress 
in London in July, published for the 
World Peace Foundation, Boston. 

& 

’ The congressional in- 

The Wiley Case vestigation of the 
Wiley case and the 

presidential decision confirms the view 
we took in our editorial of July 20, 
“Tripped by Red Tape,” that the fault 
lay not so much with any individual as 
with the restrictions of bureaucratic ad- 
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ministration which, in the scientific work 
of the Government, checks initiative and 
cultivates mediocrity. President Taft 
says: “The truth is, the limitations 
upon bureau chiefs and heads of depart- 
ments to exact per diem compensations 
for the employment of experts in such 
cases as this is doubtful legislative 
policy.’ We are glad that Dr. Wiley is 
to retain his office as Chief Chemist, for 
his services will be valuable to the Gov- 
ernment in the future as in the past. 
But the Board of Referees should also 
be retained, for the chemical questions 
continually arising in the administration 
of the Food and Drug Act are too doubt- 
ful and difficult to be decided by any one 
man, however eminent. The President 
is, Of course, no more obliged to accept 
the opinion of Dr. Wiley in condemna- 
tion of benzoate than he is to accept the 
opinion of Mr. Wickersham in con- 
demnation of Dr. Wiley. It is the duty 
of the President to act upon the best 
chemical knowledge attainable anywhere 
in the world and it would be presumptu- 
ous to assume that this is always to be 
found in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Any bureaucratic administra- 
tion is liable to fall a prey to the disease 
of neophobia. But a new food product 
or a novel method of preparation or 
preservation is entitled to the protection 
of the common law; it should be as- 
sumed to be innocent until proved guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 


& 
Governor Harmon’s We h vs inti- 
Task mated in another 
column that we 
do not care at present to attack 


or defend Justice Sanborn’s decision last 
April on the Minnesota rate cases; but 
we may say that Governor Harmon has 
no easy task before him. Just now the 
piominence given him puts him forward 
as having an equal chance with Gov- 
ernor Woodrow Wilson, or a greater 
chance to receive the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the Presidency. But if he 
should fail of success before the Su- 
preme Court he might get a setback to 
his ambition. The Supreme Court may 
very well decline to express any judg- 
ment on the right of the States to con- 
trol intrastate transportation, and may 
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decide in favor of the railroad com- 
panies on the other ground presented 
by Justice Sanborn, that these particular 
rates were confiscatory, as they did not 
allow a profit of more than two or three 
per cent. to the companies. the Su- 
preme Court does not usually decide on 
the basis of a major point of complaint 
when a minor one will do. In the Min- 
nesota case the State put a value on the 
railroad property very much lower than 
did Justice Sanborn, and found a hand- 
some profit on the rates fixt by the 
State’s Railroad Commission. The Con- 
stitution forbids confiscation of prop- 
erty, and in this case it is a question of 
fact: Beyond all question the railroads 
have brought the States into much closer 
relations, and the control of the national 
Government has become closer, and this 
tendency cannot be withstood. 


& 

A Sixtieth We give our warm con- 
Anniversary gratulations to our valued 
neighbor, the New York 
Times, on attaining its sixtieth anni- 
versary. When THE INDEPENDENT 
reached that age three years ago we 
treated it as a great occas:on, and we 
are glad to see that the Times honors its 
craft in a special historical and illustrat- 
ed issue. The Times has gained a most 
worthy record from the first as an inde- 
pendent journal. Under its founder, 
Henry J. Raymond, it supported the Re- 
publican party and was a sort of mouth- 
piece of President Lincoln. After the 
Civil War it favored President Johnson 
and an eas‘er treatment of the South. 
One of its great achievements was the 
exposure of the Tweed ring, ending in 
its overthrow. It passed over to the 
Democratic camp during President 
Cleveland’s campaigns, but joined the 
Republicans on financial issues when 
3ryan was a candidate. We greatly ad- 
mire its motto, “All the News that is Fit 
to Print,” a motto which neither it nor 
any other great morning daily seems 
able wholly to follow. It has taken the 
lead in giving us a high-class one-cent 
paper, and its patrons are very numerous 
and loyal. It attracts the same readers 
at one cent as pay in the afternoon three 
cents for the Post. It has grown 
younger with its years, as any journal 

ought that is fit to live. 
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Last week, in an 
address before a 
Monist conference 
in Germany, Professor Haeckel repeated 
his familiar doctrine that man has no 
immortal soul, and that all those activi- 
ties which the world has assigned to the 
mind or the soul are only functional ac- 
tivities of the brain. This is only a few 
days after Professor Macdonald, at the 
British Association, had argued that sci- 
ence gives no evidence that the brain 
may not be an organ played upon by 
something outside of it; as he would 
say, by the universal mind. Because the 
mind and the brain are not always as- 
sociated, in sleep and under anesthesia, 
for example, there is at least a possib‘l- 
ity that the mind is an outside influence 
acting on the brain when the latter is in 
certain states. We this week allow our 
readers to have a taste of Haeckel in an 
article on “Psyche.” In this article he 
asserts what is by no means generally 
accepted by scientists, that all there is of 
soul is in the brain cells, and that when 
these cells cease to function the soul 
ceases to exist. The reader will observe 
the contemptuous attitude he shows to- 
ward those who differ from his sort of 
Monism, comparing them to sluggish 


Haeckel and Psyche 


blind worms. Such _ characterization 
does not help the courtesies of debate. 
& 


In his presidential ad- 
dress before the Brit- 
ish Association, Sir 
William Ramsay gives an admirably 
compact account of the evidence com- 
ing from the study of radium discov- 
ered by Madame Curie, that seems to 
indicate that not one of the so-called 
chemical elements, unless it be hydro- 
gen, is simple, but that they are com- 
posite. This seemed probable when it 
was first discovered that they could be 
arranged in a series, and in an ascending 
scale governed by their combining 
weights, from hydrogen, 1, to uranium, 
239; and it was made certain as to some 
of them, when it was found that radium, 
227, is formed from uranium by the loss 
of three atoms of helium, 4; that is, by 
the reduction of 12 in combining weight. 
But now radium will lose more atoms 
of helium and change to other elements, 
as Sir William Ramsay very beautifully 
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explains, showing what are the succes- 
sive “emanations,” as they are called, of 
radium, which are not yet fully studied, 
as some of them have a very short life, 
owing to their spontaneous disintegra- 
tion. We may thus give the chemical 
story in part as follows: Uranium, 239, 
loses three atoms of helium, 4, and is 
changed to radium, 227. Radium then 
loses another atom of helium and be- 
comes niton, 223. Niton in turn decom- 
poses, losing another atom of helium, 
and becomes emanation A, 219, not yet 
investigated, because in three minutes it 
has half changed into another solid sub- 
stance by again giving off an atom of 
helium, and becoming emanation B, 215. 
This also has not been chemically exam- 
ined, because in twenty-seven minutes it 
has changed, not this time by the loss of 
helium, but of certain electrons that defy 
weight, giving us emanation C'; but this 
changes speedily, by the loss of another 
atom of helium, into emanation C?, 
211. This again passes, with the loss of 
nothing detectable, into emanation D, 
this into E, and this into F, which Ma- 
dame Curie calls polonium, still 211. 
This loses another atom of helium, and 
changes into a metal, probably lead, 207. 
Now the problem is up to the chemists; 
if these elements can be disintegrated, 
why not all the rest? And when we 
have learned how, what sort of a worid 
will we have? 
& 

British pre-eminence in 
athletic sports is gen- 
erally admitted. The 
word sport has been adopted, like beef- 
steak, into the European languages. 
The international golf match won last 
week by an Englishman supports the 
claim. But a fine American baseball 
team that visited Japan last year found 
no mean antagonists, and now a team 
of Bengalis liave won the banner against 
the total combination of English foot- 
ball teams in India. The Mahan Bagan 
team had entered at previous competi- 
tions, but had dropt out at an early 
stage, but this time it appeared imme- 
diately that they were a very strong 
combination. When they reached the 
semi-finals the public interest became 
intense, and far bigger crowds filled the 
grounds at Calcutta than had ever been 


Are They 
“Lesser Breeds”? 
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present before. After success at the 
semi-finals they had to meet the East 
Yorks, the crack English team. So great 
was the enthusiasm that ten thousand 
people were on the grounds at eleven 
o'clock, altho the game was not to begin 
till half past five. When the native team 
won against the British the crowd, not 
wearing hats, threw their shoes into the 
air in their excitement. We are glad the 
Bengalis won, and such matches, in 
which both races stand on even terms 
and the best wins, will do much to pro- 
mote mutual respect. 

as 


“Pretty soft,” commented Uncle Joe 
Cannon when he saw a fellow Congress- 
man make a drive from the teeing 
ground of the Brae Burn Country Club, 
at West Newton, Mass. “It’s hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks,” was his 
more humble remark when he had taken 
27 strokes (some say 28) before holing 
out 400 yards from the first tee. He 
added: “But it’s a great game.” So 
several other statesmen have decided. 
Big game killing is more appropriate to 
a Roosevelt, but Mr. Taft and Mr. Bal- 
four very properly stick to golf. A 
recommendable game for statesmen, this: 
in which patience and coolness of temper 
are first essentials. 


If we may believe Norberto Torcal. 
“President, Spanish Associated Press,” 
in America, the Portuguese Republic 
has only a very few days longer to con- 
tinue. He writes: 

“The days of the republic are numbered. 
If unforeseen reverses and mishaps do not in- 
tervene, within two months, possibly within a 
month, the monarchy will have been restored. 
The country wants it. The army wants it. 
There are men, there is money, there are arms, 
there is enthusiasm. What is lacking? A 
white and blue flag on the border; a shout 
against the tyranny of the republic.” 

Since he wrote this some three weeks 
must have past, and coming events do 
not yet cast a very black shadow ‘before 
them. 

& 

The food riots are spreading in Eu- 
rope, as in China, the latest being at 
Vienna where a number of people were 
killed last Sunday in a clash with the 
military. They demanded cheaper food, 
as have the German rioters whom the 
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Government hopes to appease by lowering 
the railroad transportation rates for pro- 
visions, when what is really needed is the 
reduction in the tariff on food-stuffs. 
The spread of these riots is a very om- 
inous sign, and the monarchical govern- 
ments may properly look out for revolu- 
tionary outbreaks. 
rm) 


Russia is the only European Power 
that has not now recognized the Portu- 
guese republic. Even with its parlia- 
ment it is the refuge of autocracy. Even 
in this country there are many who are 
anxious to have the republic fail and 
be replaced by royalty. It is a matter to 
be noticed that the salary given to the 
Portuguese President is only $20,000, 
with about $6,000 for expenses, a very 
modest allowance as courts go. He can 
make no gorgeous show of dignity, but 
that is all the better for a republic. 


& 


A number of the British members of 
Parliament refuse to accept the salary 
which was voted to them. They think 
it is not gentlemanly to take it. But it is 
democratic, for otherwise only rich men 
can be elected. Now that the courts have 
decided that labor unions cannot assess 
their members to pay their elected mem- 
bers of Parliament, it is only decent that 
they should have a salary as in all other 
countries. 

& 

The murder of Premier Stolypin 
again illustrates the horrible condi- 
tion of espionage and sedition that pre- 
vails in Russia. Here the assassin is both 
a spy on both sides, false to both, as is 
necessary, and at last assigned to this act 
of murder in a public place where sure 
of being caught and executed. We 
should call it a barbarian country if we 
did not remember that we have barba- 
rism also in our own country. 

: & 

Two months ago we gave an account 
of the effort of a young man in St. Louis, 
at the instigation of his father, to secure 
the annulment of his marriage from his 
wife because he had learned, what he had 
never suspected, that she had a small 
fraction of negro blood. We are glad to 
learn that the suit has been dropt and 
that a reconciliation has taken place. 
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The time of year has now come when 
men hunting deer shoot each other in 
the woods. The fatalities among the 
hunters will now begin to match those 
among the air-men and the automo- 
bilists. It will be safe to keep as far as 
possible from the Maine woods and the 


Adirondacks. 
b 7 


Secretary Wilson, of the Department 
of Agriculture, defends his action in ac- 
cepting the honorary vice-presidency of 
the Brewers’ International Congress. He 
says the business is lawful, and he could 
not in courtesy refuse the honor. We 
fail to see why he was compelled to ac- 
cept it. 

& 

The mission of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Mexico publishes a pa- 
per at the head of which are the words 
“Not Protestant.” But “Protestant” is 
on the title-page of the Prayer Book used 
by the missionaries in Mexico when they 
come back for a visit. How can they 
harmonize their statement with the truth ? 


Under the supreme order, “If they 
persecute you in one city flee to another,” 
most of the missionaries in Sze-Chuan 
have escaped to the nearest places of 
safety. but it is an unverified report that 
two have been killed. The age of mar- 
tyrs is not yet past. 


When President Taft spoke to the 
farmers at Erie, Pa., last week, on the 
value of the Department of Agriculture, 
the warmest response came from his 
incidental mention twice of the parcels 
post. The country wants it. 


& ; 

Governor Noel, of Missouri, was a 
warm advocate of the direct primary. 
Now he has been beaten by one and he 
has changed his mind. He fears it can 
be more easily controlled by the bosses 
than the old system. 

& 

Colonel Bryan, in his Commoner, leads 
with an editorial declaring that “Har- 
mony Means to Halt.” Here “Har- 
mony” means Harmon. 

& 

The Persian parliament has decided 
that women have no right to vote be- 
cause they have no souls. But we be- 
live that women have souls. 
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New President of the Bank of 


Commerce 

James S. ALEXANDER, who was re- 
cently elected president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, was born in Tarry- 
town in 1865 and at eighteen became a 
clerk in the Tarrytown. National Bank. 
Two years later, in 1885, he entered the 
Bank of Commerce as a clerk. In 1899 
he became assistant cashier, and was 
promoted from time to time until he be- 
came vice-president in 1908. R. G. 
Hutchins, Jr., who has resigned as vice- 
president of the Chicago Ra:lways Com- 
pany to accept the position of vice-presi- 


dent of the Bank of Commerce, was for- 
merly with Harris, Forbes & Co. or the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank of 


Chicago, and was born in Brooklyn for- 
ty-two years ago. Henry A. Smith con- 






































R. G. HUTCHINS, Jr. 
Vice-president National Bank of Commerce 
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JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
President National Bank of Commerce, New York 


tinues as he has done for the past eight 
years as vice-president of the Bank of 
Commerce. Mr. Smith was vice-presi- 
dent of the Western National when that 
bank was merged in 1903 with the Bank 
of Commerce. The cashier is Nelson 
Olcott and the finance committee, in ad- 
dition to President Alexander, consists 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr.; Henry P. 
Davison, formerly vice-president of 
the First National Bank and now with 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
F. A. Vanderlip, president, and W. A. 
Simonson, vice-president of the Nation- 
al City Bank; Frank L. Hine, president 
of the First National Bank; Charles A. 
Peabody, president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and Albert H. W g- 
gins, president of the Chase National 
Bank. Paul M. Warburg, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., has been elected director in 
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place of Jacob H. Schiff, resigned. The 
Bank of Commerce has had an honorable 
career since it was organized in 1839. 
It is now one of the largest banks in the 
United States. With a cap.tal of twenty- 
five million and a surplus and undivided 
profits of over fifteen and a half million 
dollars, it has total resources of more 
than two hundred and seven million dol- 
lars. 
a 


Wide Distribution of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Stock 


THE stock of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, whose dividend recently paid 
amounted to $6,764,610, is held by 
69,760 persons, the largest number of 
stockholders in the history of the com- 
pany. The average holding of each of 
these persons was 129.29 shares of a par 
value of $6,464.50. The 10 per cent. 
allotment recently made by the company 
increased the capital stock by $38,357,- 
850 up to August 5, 92 per cent. of the 
holders of the stock having availed them- 
selves of the privilege of paying for the 
new stock in full instead of in two in- 
stalments. The number of shareholders 
prior to April 12, when the allotment 
was made, was 66,046, an increase of 
3,714 shareholders within the last four 
months. 

The figures show that on August I, 
15.65 per cent. of the capital stock was 
held abroad by 10,000 shareholders, with 
average holdings of 141 shares each. In 
the United States there were 21,545 
shareholders in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, with average individual holdings 
of 108 shares. In New York State there 
were 12,006 shareholders. The total 
number of women shareholders was 
32,801. 

& 

....The foreign trade of Japan in 
June, and for the first six months of the 
year, show that while there has been a 
diminution in exports, there has been a 
great expansion in imports. Imports in 
June reached a total value of $31,000,- 
000, as compared with only $19,000,000 
in June, 1910, the advance being mainly 
in wholly and partly manufactured arti- 
cles. During this same period the ex- 
ports, on the other hand, amounted to 
$16,800,000, against $17,500,000 a year 


ago. For the first six months of the 
year there is now a total expansion in 
tne imports of $34,500,000 and a de- 
crease in the exports of $3,150,000, the 
actual excess of imports over exports 
for the half year being $52,500,000, as 
compared with only $14,350,000 for the 
first half of last year. 


.... The Treasury and the banks will 
be called upon to finance over $94,000,- 
ooo in dividend and interest payments 
during September. Of that sum $55,- 
000,000 will be in dividends. The great 
burden of all the financing will fall upon 
the New York banks and the Sub- 
Treasury. The Government will have 
no important payments to make until 
October, when the interest upon the 
$600,000,000 consolidation loan of 1900 
falls due, and the first interest upon the 
recent $50,000,000 issue of 5 per cent. 
Panama bonds will be paid. 


....According to a compilation made 
by the Journal of Commerce, new securi- 
ties issued during the first half of the 
present year by railroad, industrial, min- 
ing and other corporations amounted to 
$1,229,467,950, which may be compared 
with $1,048,431,950 for the first half of 
1910. These figures show a gain of 
$181,036,000, for which the railroads are 
responsible, as the increase credited to 
them alone is $186,150,000. 

....The number of immigrants re- 
ceived in this country last year was 
$1,071,887, against 957,106 in 1909 and 
410,319 in 1908. For the first five 
months of the present year the number 
was 354,281, against 515,565 in the cor- 
responding months of 1910. Canada’s 
immigration in May was 61,475 (15,414 
from the United States), against 47,589 
in May of last year. 


.... Stockholders of the Bankers’ and 
Mercantile Trust companies have unani- 
mously approved the merger of the 
two institutions. The Bankers’ Trust 
Company (this is the name of the en- 
larged corporation) thus becomes the 
largest trust company in the United 
States, its deposits amounting to about 
$1 10,000,000. 

....The Census Bureau’s estimate of 
the value of last year’s cotton crop in the 
United States is $963,180,000, which is a 
new high record. 
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Rated Up Policies 


OCCASIONALLY a man is induced to 
apply for life insurance, and after his 
physical examination receives a policy 
that is rated up. This means that his 
physical condition does not warrant the 
company extending him the same rate 
that would be given to a _ normally 
healthy applicant. A man of thirty, who 
shows symptoms or a tendency toward 
becoming a poor risk, might be called 
on to pay the rate of a normal man of 
forty. Many applicants on receiving 
rated up policies become discouraged, 
and return the papers for cancellation. 
This action is no more wise than an ap- 
plicant for fire insurance deciding not to 
insure because his property is found 
risky and a higher rate demanded. It is 
often true that some applicants cannot 
obtain life insurance at any price, and 
the mere fact that a company is willing 
to take an acknowledged poor risk at a 
slight advance should be an incentive 
rather than a deterrent to the applicant. 
The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany gives a list of ten payments on 
rated up policies during a single recent 
month. One instance is of a Milwaukee 
grocer insured for $5,000. He was 
rated up nine years, from 45 to 54, but 
accepted the company’s ruling, and paid 
the premium. He acted wisely, for he 
lived less than eight months after the 
policy took effect. Another instance is 
that of a New York shoe salesman, who 
was rated up from 27 to 40. He accept- 
ed the policy, and died thirteen months 
later of heart disease. Many men re- 
ceive their first warning from a physical 
examination for life insurance, and a 
rated up policy should be even more 
carefully considered for acceptance than 
a straight policy. 


THE diplomatic representations of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and America have post- 
poned until November further action on 
the establishment of a government mo- 
nopoly of life insurance in Italy. It is 
then proposed that companies are to ad- 
minister existing business to its expira- 
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tion, but are to have no claim upon the 
government for indemnity for the inter- 
ruption. Italians resident in foreign 
countries will be subject to fine if they 
insure with foreign concerns, unless they 
prove by a.consular certificate that their 
residence abroad exceeds one year. All 
Italian or foreign companies now oper- 
ating in Italy will be bound to file, within 
fifteen days after the new act takes ef- 
fect, their register of policies, which will 
be checked and closed. The bill is not 
to apply to mutual institutions or to 
provident societies which write for 
amounts not over $100 or a pension not 
over $20 per year, or to public or private 
‘nstitutions which directly administer in- 
surance funds for the benefit of their 
own employees. Among the many amend- 
ments already suggested is one permit- 
ting an English company to continue in 
Italy another six years, provided they 
issue policies for not less than $3,000; 
another amendment would raise the 
stamp duty on those policies to 5 per 
cent. 
& 


AUTOMOBILE insurance is still a com- 
paratively new field and figures on losses 
are interesting. The National Fire Pro- 
tection Association has tabulated its ex- 
perience on fires in automobile garages, 
covering 126 cases on which official -re- 
ports have been received. Of these 19 
were due to causes common to all risks 
and 71 due to special hazards of the line, 
with gasoline fires responsible for 17, 
gasoline or benzine claiming for 14, and 
filling gasoline supply tanks for 12, while 
carburetors were responsible for 9 more, 
the gasoline hazard in general being re- 
sponsible for over half the known special 
hazard causes. Sixty-nine per cent. of 
the fires occurred in the car storage de- 
partment and 21 in the repair depart- 
ment ; 59 per cent. occurred at night and 
41 in the daytime; 71 per cent. were 
while the plant was in operation and 29 
while it was not in operation. 

e 

There are 1,500 persons killed and 
5,000 persons injured annually in the 
United States as a result of fire. 
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MARRIAGE Sui: 
AND INVITATIONS 
When you order wedding invitations, annowncements, at-home and church cards, mono- 
po correspondence paper, book plates and crests from Dempszy & Carroll, you 


now that You are securing something that you can not get from the “ stationer aro.sad 
the corner.” 


The work of Dempsey & Carroll is always beautiful, artistic ani useful. The prices 
are reasonable, quality of work consiizred, and they do the work in the s1ortest a moat 
cf time consistent with the very best results. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 22 w. 230 St., New York 

















It should be borne in mind that in contracting for steam boiler 
insurance one is primarily contracting for the per- 
formance of a certain amount of expert 
mechanical service 


THE HARTFORD’S SPECIALTY IS THE 


INSPECTION OF STEAM BOILERS 


the cost and value of which (if 
actually rendered and skillfully performed) 
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the future. Address the Company at its ME wi thatde oncdeseqadac «5 “$24,868, 270,381.00 
Received premiums thercon to the 
Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City extent of EDT oe RES wv lations 241,665, 299.04 
Paid losses during that period.... 136, 140,430.49 
Issued certificates of profits to 
NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE C0 EE it eek eldyse¥esdronkwks 86,410,870.00 
e = —— there have been re- 78,004,480.60 
MEE 6S Nd the revencedsieroecens , , 480. 
OF HARTFORD Leaving outstanding at present eeenendiin 
Statement January 1, 1911. Dé éakenadat- onsexbasa esesce 446,390. 
i I ec be Lars ‘s 
Capital Stock ere reccccesesseecesesece $1,000,000.00 a He te cia’ vs Es: a me 21,256,755.45 
Reserve for Re-Insurance......... ++ 6,075,294.78 On December 21, 1910, tho assets 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses. 46,089.21 of the Compauy amounted to.... 13,274,497.90 
Reserve for Taxes, etc......... so «=: F500 8.00 The profits of the company revert to the assured 
Reserve for all Contingent Liabilities. . 300,000.00 and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
PEE DOE Sevevesseeesccececess 2,645,909-35 minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
T ep opeacan nS yy tificat issucd: subject 
ae eee eee. r 3 or suc vidends, certificates are issued subjec 
- ‘ $10,792,293-34 to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
AMES NICHOLS, President in accordance with the charter. 
. A. SMITH, Vice-president A. A. RAVEN. President. 
B. R R. ; STIELM. as. 5 —. CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 
a 
FD. LAYTON, sd" Anat, “Secretary CHARLES E. FAY, Bd Vloee-Preshlent een 
FRED S. JAMES & CO., pgeam, : JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 
123 William Street, N. Y. City G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company). 
From San Francisco, via Honolulu, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and Around the World 
S.S. SHINYO MARU (New), Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed 

























S.S. CHIYO MA Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed 
S.S. TENYO MARU, Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed 
S.S. NIPPON MARU, Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed 
S.S. AMERICA MARU, Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed 


Stop-overs allowed at all ports. Service and Cuisine unexcelled. Thoroughly modern and up to date. 
Equipped with Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signals, Laundry, Children’s Nursery, Ladies’ Lounge and all 
other Modern Improvements for safety and comfort. 

AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


Write for Schedule and Information. 


W. H. Avery, Asst. Gen. Manager, A. E, Rennie, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bidg., Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








R. C. Nicnot, 1432 Broadway, New York, General Eastern Agent. 











i RED. cc nideccihadedtasekeehesavehowin The following dividends are announced: 
Berlin, Athens. Rome, London ..........:seeeeeeeee r 
57 5 sae PEED ov ereccvcbesccnvoneeesupcecsenes 0 American Woolen Co. quarterly, preferred, 1% 
8. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Maas, per cent., payable October 16. 





Coal & Iron National Bank, quarterly 1% per 
cent., payable October 2. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK D. C. Heath Co., quarterly, preferred, 134 per 


cent., payable October 1. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Interborough Rapid Transit Co., quarterly 2% 
ee per cent. and extra 1 per cent., payable October 2. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS International Silver Co., quarterly, preferred 





1% per cent.; also 14 per cent. to apply on cumu- 
lative on preferred stock; both payable October 2. 


Hotel Martinique Mechanics’ Trust Co. of N. J., quarterly 5 per 


cent., payable October 2. 
Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets National Licorice Co., quarterly, preferred, 1%4 


New York City per cent., payable September 30. 


One block from New Pennsylvania Station : 
Sencnn, cats Hen af eth: Ea anne Nipe Bay Co., preferred 1 per cent., payable 








Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 and up October 2. 

600 Rooms—400 Baths Plaza Operating Co., semi-annual, preferred 3 

per cent., payable October 2. 
Hiotel & 1. Denis Rio Plata Mining Co., quarterly 2 per cent., 

EUROPEAN PLAN payable September 18. 
Broadway and llth Street The Texas Co., 1% per cent., payable Septem- 
New York City ber 30. 

Reoms $1.00 and upward Union Bag & Paper Co., quarterly, preferred, 1 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. per cent., payable October 16. 











United Fruit Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., pay- 
able October 14. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS United Shoe Machinery Corp., quarterly pre- 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West a7th ferred 1% per cent.; common 2 per cent., both 
treet, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. payable October 5. 
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Introduce Us To Your Friends 


The most satisfactory way to obtain new 
readers for THE INDEPENDENT is thru an 
introduction from a subscriber. You undoubt- 
edly have many friends who would appreciate 
THE INDEPENDENT, and who would be glad to 
have an opportunity to examine our magazine. 


There are few greater delights than reading aloud to a 
sympathetic listener. Where friends are distant, the next best 
thing is to take the same magazine and read the same articles. 
In exchanging letters, or in future meetings you will find mere 
interests in common. 


Send Us A List 


We attach a blank on which you can fill in the names 
of five friends whose literary tastes are similar to yours. We 
shall be glad to send them sample copies and a special offer. 

Possibly you have not five friends. A pessimist would 
say that nobody has. But in that case put down the names of 
mere acquaintances and this thoughtful act may make them 
friends. If on the other hand you have more than five friends 
do not hesitate to take another sheet of paper and send us all 
the names that occur to you. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York. Please send sample copies of Tux INDEPENDENT 
to the following names. Very truly yours, 


BRR RaPEE. ccccccccccccccccnsceccccecccccccces GAINS 6:6 06:05:06.5 dearer cebdssaiekesieriaacenie 
NAMES ADDRESSES 
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FINANCIAL 


DIVIDENDS 





% A SANE, SAFE 
— INVESTMENT 
—— First LIEN Real Estate 


MORTGAGES 


Spectat 64% Net INVESTMENT. 

$14,000 FIRST MORTGAGE, due January 1, 1919. Se- 
curity: 480 acres best black waxy land, 400 acres in cul- 
tivation, worth $48,000. Maker worth $125,000 and very 
prompt. This mortgage is offered for immediate delivery, 
subject to previous sale. 

We assume all responsibility and collect interest and 
principal and remit in New York Exchange without charge. 
Write for list, information and references. 


REYNOLDS MORTGAGE CO. 


212-13 Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas 


% 





Minneapolis mortgages in sums of $500 to $2,500. Security 
—Choice residence property in Minneapolis, the most pro- 


and prosperous city in the Northwest. Som 


f % Payable Semi-annually 
$1,150,000,000; Building Permits in 1908, $10,000,000. 

successful experience without the loss of a dollar to investors. Refer by 

permission to The Independent. Write us for booklet and full information. 


THOMPSON BROS.,4 Security Bank Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
6% FIRST MORTGAGES on SELECTED 
> 
0 Chicago Real Estate 
In amounts of $100 and up. Interest payablesemi-annually. In- 


come producing property with 1.0% margin of security. Nineteen 
years and no losses to customers. Write for descriptive circular. 


D.C. & C. P. CAMPBELL 


Investment Securities, Established 1892 
170 W. Jackson Bivd. 








Ulinois 


UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


of Middletown, Conn. 


DEBENTURES of Series E13, maturing October 
first, and Series E14, maturing November first, WILL 
BE PAID at par with interest to the date of payment. 




















Neat Friaran raving a(t 
ated iT iiiy 


OF NEw YORK 


‘S) 30-32 E. 2ist st. © 


TELEPHONE, 930 GRAMERCY 











AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 


Fiftieth Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent. (14%) on 
the Preferred Capital Stock of the American Woolen 
Company of record Sept. 22nd, 1911, will be paid on the 
16th day of October, 1911. 


Transfer Books for Preferred Stock will be closed at 
the close of business, Sept. 22nd, 1911, and will be re- 
opened October 6th, ro11. 


Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. 
WM. H. DWELLY, JR., Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 11, ro1t. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend No. 4 


The regular quarterly dividend of one and three-fourths 
per cent. has been declared, payable October 1, 1ot1, to 
stockholders of record at close of business September 25, 
1911. Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, 

Meriden, Conn., August 30th, 1911. 
The directors of this Company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters (1%%) per cent. on 
the Preferred stock, also one-quarter (%4%) per cent. to 
apply on the Cumulative dividends on Preferred Stock. 
Both dividends ie og October 2d, to stockholders of 
record September 18th 
Transfer books will ibe closed September 13th, and re- 

opened October 3d, 1911 
Checks will be mailed. 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


49TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 

MECHANICS’ TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY. 

Bayonne, N. J., September 7th, 1911. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day. 
the regular quarterly dividend of five per cent. (5%) on 
the paid in capital of the Company was declared payable 
on the Second day of October next, to stockholders of rec- 

ord at the close of business September 28th, instant. 

Transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock P. M., Sep- 
tember 28th, and reopened at 9 A. M., October 3rd, 1911. 
WM. R. WILDE, Treasurer. 


NIPE BAY COMPANY 

Preferred Stock Dividend. 
A Dividend of one per cent. has been declared, pay- 
able October 2d, 1911, at the office of the Treasurer. 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass., to holders of Preferred 
stock of this amoy of record at the close of business 
September 2sth, ror 
CH. ARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 

















DIVIDEND NO. 49. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the capital 
stock of this company has been declared payable October 
14, 1911, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street. 
Boston, ‘Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 23, 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


RIO PLATA MINING COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, September 13, 1911. 
The Directors have this day declared the regular two 
per cent. quarterly dividend, payable to stockholders of 
record on September 18th, 1911. The transfer books will 
be closed at 3 P. M., Monday, September 18th, and re- 
opened on September 3oth. 
TAMES H. LEE, Treasurer. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The Texas 
Company, held September 9, 1911, a dividend of 1% 
on the capital stock of the Company was. declared, - pay- 
able Sept. 30, 1911, to stockholders of record September 


21, 1911. Books remain open. 
BROOKS, Treasurer. 
Battery Pla 








E. 
New York, September 9th, 1911, 17 











